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William L. McKnight: Revamps Minnesota Mining's topside (pages 6, 26) 
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Bright spot 


N A WORLD rotting away with socialism 
I and its destruction of property, profit and 
hope, it is good to know that America is 
still the land of opportunity for a man who 


is determined to make it so. 


The newspapers told the story. A former 
prisoner of the Nazis came to America in 
1947, penniless. In two years, on borrowed 


capital, he has built a business of about a 





million a year with a profit the first year of 
) } 
more than $25,000. 


That’s the sort of thing that built Amer- 
ica. As long as a determined man can make it 
happen again, we refuse to believe America 
must join the rest of the world in the bleak, 
hopeless poverty of communism. So hadn’t 
we all better do everything we can to help 


make it happen here as often as possible? 


“WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Photo Courtesy Franklin Brewing Co. 


Where glass used to break 
in a long slide to first 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


HAT chute-the-chutes used to be 
y gene’ of steel rollers. Cases of 
bottles would slide down from second 
floor to first floor. But there'd be 
collisions, or runaways — with broken 
bottles, wasted product, delays. 


Someone remembered that B. F. 
Goodrich had developed a_ special 
rubber belt to carry things wp steep 
inclines; why couldn't it carry things 
down just as safely? The B. F. Goodrich 
belt was made with thousands of small 
knobs or fingers of rubber, tough 
enough to stand years of use yet soft 


enough to bend with a load and grip it. 
That's why it’s called Griptop belt. 

Eight years ago this B. F. Goodrich 
belt was installed and it’s still at work. 
The belt’s rubber knobs won't let the 
heavy cases slip— they move safely, 
surely at belt speed. Speed of handling 
cases has increased; time, cost and 
breakage have gone way down. 

B. F. Goodrich research is constantly 
at work like this to find better, faster, 
cheaper ways to handle materials and 
transmit power. Some people might 
say we are “improving ourselves out 


of business.” But that’s the way this 
American competitive system works — 
better and better products reduce cost 
to the user; the lower the cost, the more 
people there are who can buy; the 
more buyers, the more demand for 
goods, and the more steady jobs. This 
is the principle of BFG research, em- 
phasized by the opening of the largest 
research laboratory in the rubber indus- 
try — B. F. Goodrich Research Center. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





) SAVE 66747 


f ... With SYLVANIA 
! L.Shash lamp costs 


Now you can realize real savings on 
lamp purchases—as much as 6624 %— 
when you buy the wonderful new 
Sylvania lamps that last 3 times aslong 
as previously rated! These are the al- 
ready famous Triple-Life lamps that 
have a life 714 times longer than that 
of an incandescent electric light bulb! 











a Sylvania Developments Hold Secret 


a oO ‘To give you this sensational lamp value 
fr ; —light maintained for 200% longer time 
(based on previous ratings)—Sylvania 
Research Laboratories and production 
engineers went to work and developed 
new processes and improved phosphor 
powders. The result has been not only 
fluorescent lamps that last somuchlonger 
but also lamps that are virtually free from 
discoloration up to 5000 hours! You get 
longer life plus higher light output—at no 
added cost! 









Beer wae 





Just think! These amazing Retail stores operating No fluorescent lamp wor- Under normal home con- 
Triple-Life lamps will last under normal conditions _riesforatleast6longyears ditions, once you install 
3 yearsor more under nor- can bank on at least 2, when operated during these new lamps you’re set 
mal operating conditions. yearsof highlight output. the regular school day. till 1956 or longer! 


SUIVANIA 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES, SIGN TUBING; LIGHT BULBS; 




















Unprecedented long life also saves you 
66 4% on cost of replacing lamps! 






Fewer interruptions due to lamp failures. 


Your initial cost is your only one for 
years to come. 

Eliminates job breakdown caused by lamp 
burnouts. 


Frees your maintenance force for 
more important duties. ss 


Now you can elimi- 
nate a second and a 
third lamp replace- 
ment. Just install 
these new Sylvania 
lamps once and you 
can forget about 
them for a long time! 


Over 11,000,000 of these new Sylvania lamps tested 0% More 
for two years under actual operating conditions 20 1 
—in stores, offices, factories—prove you can buy Lan pefore 
200% more lamp value. eN f 
Take the easy way to save 6675 % on lamp pur- 
chases, plus a big savings on labor for replacement y x 
—order your supply of new Sylvania Triple-Life 





Fluorescent Lamps from the nearest Sylvania Dis- 
tributor, or mail convenient coupon for equally 
prompt action. wi 
@ Ideal low-cost, : A 
carefully engineered 1947 -= -=_— oe 


office, store or ‘ = Mail this coupon NOW 


school fixture. Com- 

plete with two 40-watt Triple-Life 
lamps. Miracoat finished reflector 
has minimum reflection factor of 
86°. No joining bands needed. 
You get single sweeps of light. 
Ideal light distribution eliminates 


E THE NEW CL-242 FIXTURE WITH aoa contrasts. Typ on — 
NEW LAMPS FOR BEST IN LIGHTING! © °°” upward, 45% downward. Get 


full particulars today. 4 


TECTRICIES 


PHOTOLAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTR 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc, 
Advertising Dept. L-9509 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: 

Send full details on new Triple- 
Life Lamps and CL-242 fixture, 
plus name of nearest distributor. 
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when you use Battery Industrial Truc 


( ; reater efficiency in material handling means greater earning power 
in any plant. Start paring unnecessary moves for production 
hands or warehouse men and you not only reduce handling cost per 


unit, but make way for volume never before possible. 


Battery industrial trucks are the dependable, economic means of 
obtaining such efficiency. They can perform their strenuous tasks 24 
hours a day every day if required, and their power characteristics are 
outstanding: instant starting: quiet operation; no fumes: no power 
used during stops. Driven by electric motors, they have a minimum of 


wearing parts and are inherently trouble-free. 


Keeping these hard-working trucks on the job calls for EDISON 
Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Batteries. Built of rugged steel, vet precise as a 
watch, they are recognized for dependability, long life and trouble-free 
operation. Specify EDISON and you specify maximum reliability— 
enduring quality. 

ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 


Durable mechanically; foolproof electrically; easy to maintain; 
not temperature-sensitive; can stand idle without injury. 














DISON 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 





EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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THE PRESIDENT WHO WATCHED HIS PENNIES / 
(and occasionally pinched em) Ly Mr: Frien dly 


pct WU tj 


>>. 
Se, 


He said, “In these uncertain days 

They say that watching pennies pays 

But watching pennies ain’t much fun 
You've seen 'em all when you've seen one!” 
Said Mr. Friendly, “I implore you... 
Leave us watch your pennies for you! 
Leave us watch each precious cent... 

Get up now and president!” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


C) 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





“Our special I.E. Loss Control Service,” 

he continued, “helps reduce costly accidents... 
increases plant efficiency ...and has actually 

cut premium costs to 50% below the average 

rate for some industries!” 

The Pres. signed up and saw his profits grow. 

Now, his pennies are watched and stretched out $0... 
Lincoln’s head sometimes groans and cries 

And copper tears stream from the Indian’s eyes! 





The biggest extra in insurance ... that’s I, E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to tell you how 
this service works. Write for free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” or ‘‘The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept 
B - 65, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch ofhces in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering 





Where in the world... 


are these worn?’ 














L countries represented here—and many others— 
are as near as your telephone. In fact, you can reach 96 per 
cent of the world’s telephones from your home or office! 
If, thousands of miles across the oceans, there’s a loved 
friend you’d like to visit with . . . or an important business 
matter to settle ... reach for your telephone. Say to the 


e ’ 
Long Distance operator: ‘‘l| want to make an overseas call.’ 


VNVd “+ idAD3 “E WONLYOd “¢ AWALI ‘ba 
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THE COVER 


After 42 years with Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co.—the last 20 as _presi- 
dent—W illiam Lester McKnight is mov- 
ing upstairs to a new post. Last week, 
at his request, the directors named him 
3M’s first board chairman. 

Now nearing 62, McKnight will 

spend the next three years advising 
the younger executives who are taking 
over the reigns of the firm he has dom- 
inated throughout most of its +7-year 
life. For McKnight faces compulsory 
retirement at the age of 65. 
e Deep Interest—McKnight has both 
a deep personal interest and a substan- 
tial proprietary interest in 3M. When 
he joined it in 1907 as assistant book- 
keeper, its sales ran perhaps $120,000 
a vear; last year they exceeded $108- 
million. He and his wife own better 
than 13% of the concern’s common 
stock—worth a fat $23-million in today’s 
market. 

When McKnight reached his deci- 
sion to make room at the top for 
younger men, he was joined by .Alex- 
ander G. Bush, 3M_ executive: vice- 
president. Just turned 62, Bush_ is 
MecKnight’s junior by two vears in 
term of service, has been 3M’s top sales 
executive since 1914. Now he is execu- 
tive committee chairman 
e Research Program—NeKnight is  fa- 
ther of the research program which has 
accounted for much of 3M’s growth. 
He also fostered the company’s profit 
sharing plan, which he firmly believes 
had a big influence in turning research 
products into sales dollars. Base sal 
aries of officers are moderate—for the 
top group they ranged last year from 
$19,000 to $36,000 But all officers 
share in the company’s net profit; the 
amount thus earned depends on the 
nature of cach man’s job. In addition, 
division officers get incentive pav based 
on the carnings record of their respec- 
tive divisions. Many an officer more 
than doubled his base salary last year 
through profit-sharing. ; 


Complete 


ing & Mf ( 
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“Do papers get 


lost in YOUR 


files, too? 





“They don't in OURS 
anymore... 


and here's why: 





“WE LOST A BIG ORDER! The Revere Com- 
pany was one of our best customers 

until the day [ couldn’t put my hands on 
our copy of that cost estimate I gave them. 
By the time we found it, and I called 


back, they'd placed the order elsewhere. 





“THEY INSTALLED IT FOR US. We didn’t 
even notice the changeover of systems* 
being made! Remington Rand experts 
did the work for us — and even trained 
our personnel. We haven't “lost” a paper 
. . ” 
since our new system was installed. 


“TIME TO IMPROVE OUR FILING! At first I 
blamed the file girls. Then my office 
manager showed me that we had no 
system — everyone filed according to his 
own ideas! I decided to visit the filing 


experts — Remington Rand. 





“THAD A REAL CHOICE. After studying 


our routines, the Remington Rand man 
based on 8 
different filing systems. I chose one 


made recommendations 


tailored exactly for our needs — fast, 


simple, with foolproof filing controls. 





co 





Free Movie Showing for Your Staff ... 
“IT MUST BE SOMEWHERE” 


Send today for free folder describing the instrue- 
tive new full-color movie on filing problems— 
“IT MUST BE SOMEWHERE”—acclaimed by 
business men and schools. Free showing may be 
arranged through your nearest Remington Rand 
office. Call today. Or write on your letterhead to 


Room 1179, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Systems — Photo Records 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS DIVISION 


Whe. anende andl 


—, 





Copyright 1949 by 
Remington Rand Ing, 




















American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


Clean Swee 


T’S quicker and cheaper to wash 

a floor, or sweep one. when the 
floor area is clear and unobstructed. 

If such a “clean sweep” of floor 
could be arranged in the washrooms 
of commercial and industrial build- 
ings, thought American-Standard, 
quite a few building owners could 
save quite a bit of maintenance 
money. 

So American-Standard designed a 
special group of plumbing fixtures 
for this special purpose. Fixtures that 
are all wall-hung, leaving the floor 
area clear. 

These products are typical of the 
wide variety of heating equipment 
and plumbing fixtures developed by 
American-Standard to meet special 
needs, or perform spec ial functions, 
for offices, stores. hotels. restaurants, 
factories and institutions. 

And they typify, too. the foresight 
and ideals of service that have com- 
bined with, quality to make Ameri- 
can-Standard “First in Heating. First 
in Plumbing.” 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 

General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Look for this . Yak of Merit 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILER «ROSS HEATER - TONAWANDA IRON 
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American markets might have been able to take currency devaluation, 
by itself, in stride. But it didn’t come alone; it was accompanied by strikes 








and threats of strikes in this country. 





The combination was too much. Stocks were soft Monday, tumbled 

on Tuesday (page 97). Many commodity prices turned decidedly weak. 
e 

Stock prices this week suffered more from scarcity of buyers than from 
any severe pressure. And they stiffened when labor news was good. 

There were many reasons for buyers to be wary. Uncertainty abounded. 
There was little agreement on the precise effects of devaluation. No one 
knew how far strikes would spread. 

Besides, stocks had had a long rise. It was altogether reasonable to 
suppose that they would be vulnerable even to slight pressure. 

This explains in part, at least, why some stocks declined even though 
the company is affected only indirectly by strikes or devaluation. 

td 

Short-run effects of these currency devaluations are deflationary. 

Pounds and francs and escudos now will buy less U.S. goods (page 
19). This will tend, for a time, to limit our cash exports. But our total 
exports will continue to be buoyed by Marshall Plan sales. 

For the long run, though, the hope is that everyone will sell more. 

We have made a lot of concessions to prevent further compartmentali- 
zation of world trade into dollar and sterling areas. Britain, in turn, has 
undertaken to help this along by cutting the pound’s value realistically. 

If all this works out, everyone’s trade will benefit in the end. 

* 

Whether or not Europe makes a big dollar gain in sales to this country, 
one thing is sure: Western Europe will have the biggest tourist year ever 
in 1950 (barring wars and civil disturbances). 

Travelers won‘t save on plane and ship fares (even though they could 
this week). Rates will be adjusted—and the traffic will bear it. 

But other costs will run in the tourists’ favor. 

» 

Hardest hit in this week’s markets were commodity prices. 

Speculators placed their bets in the futures markets. In buying and 
selling commodities for delivery some months hence, they were wagering 
on the way prices will look after things settle down. 

» 

Nonferrous metals were among the few commodities which enjoyed 
an untroubled market. Domestic demand has not yet been affected by 
strikes. Foreign producers marked prices up to match their currency cuts. 

These metals are world commodities. Their prices always pretty much 
equalize, from market to market and currency to currency. 

Where they go from here will depend strictly on supply and demand. 

2 

Sugar, which has a multiple-price market, moved two ways at once. 
Cuban sugar for U. S. shipment was steady to a mite higher. But Cuban 
sugar that is outside the U.S. quota went down fairly sharply. 

Presumably, Cuba expects devalued European currencies to buy less 
sugar. 






































2 
Coffee had its troubles. Brazil’s bean enjoys no such U.S. quota as 
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Cuba’s sugar. It has to make its way in the world market. And producers 
could see that market shrinking this week in fairly direct relationship to the 
extent of currency devaluation. 

Supplies, however, are fairly short, and prices rallied easily. 

e 

Prices of American farm products suffered about as severely as any 
other commodities (in spite of government supports). 

European purchases of foodstuffs for cash are bound to decline. So 
will those of cotton. This makes surpluses of these products look just that 
much bigger, and the future of their prices just that much less rosy. 

Yet exports of farm crops won’t dwindle to nothing. ECA funds will 
prevent that. And the world wheat-marketing agreement helps some, too. 

" 

Rubber was subjected to one of the week’s wildest market joyrides. 

Previously, rubber had risen about 2¢ a Ib. to match our government- 
pegged price of synthetic at 18¥2¢; now its back down about where it was. 

Here is a commodity that could theoretically go down the full amount 
of the pound’s devaluation. Yet, as the British and the Dutch control most 
of the output, it is one of their best dollar-getters. If they can, they will 
want to get the price up to 18/2¢ or better. 

To help them, we have promised to buy more for our stockpile. And 
we have relaxed our rules on use of natural rubber. 

td 

Official policy of countries devaluing their currencies will be to keep 

export prices at their old dollar levels—except where lower prices will in- 























crease sales. 

Canada, for example, isn’t cutting newsprint (its largest export to the 
U.S.). Britain probably won‘t cut Scotch whisky—at least, not until it has 
more to sell. 

Rubber still is in short enough supply so that price doesn’t influence 
demand much. Yet traders are betting that the price can’t be held up. 
a 

Wool prices started lower this week, then rallied briskly. 

This is perhaps indicative of the two-way tug on the British Empire. 
Exports of raw wool are large to the dollar area. Australia and South Africa 
can earn valuable exchange if prices remain high. 

Yet Britain’s exporters of woolens sell more if raw wool goes down. 

e 
At home, all efforts this week were bent on averting a steel strike. 








The reason was simple: such a walkout would cripple American indus- 
try. Loss of wages, fanning out in all directions throughout the labor force, 
would cut purchasing power and endanger the budding recovery. 

Truman’s request on Wednesday for more time reflected this thinking. 

e 

John L. Lewis’ coal strike, which could shut down the steel industry in 
time, is being allowed to go its own way. Washington is prepared to sit it 
out for two months—if it takes that long, and it might. 

Complacency this time is based on large stocks in coal-users’ hands. 

Total stocks on Sept. 1 are estimated at 62-million tons—about a 66- 
day supply. The electric utilities have an average of 125 days’ coal. Steel 
mills’ supplies are spotty, but average about 55 days’ needs. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 24, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 























Which Thermolier U 
is the right 4 










ih 
Conventional finned tube type heating 
element of standard Grinnell Ther- 
molier Unit Heater delivers maximum 
heat with minimum maintenance under 
ordinary conditions. 







> 

Heating element of Grinnell Textile 
Thermolier Unit Heater consists of 
a series of parallel copper sheets 
attached to the tubes. The absence of 
hundreds of lint collecting fins allows 
unobstructed air flow with self-clean- 
ing action even under extreme lint and 
fly conditions. 


Unit heating is obviously the most economical, flexible 
and generally practical type of heating for a textile mill. 
But the air conditions in some rooms of a mill quickly 
reduce the efficiency of conventional unit heaters, The 
air is filled with lint, fly, dust and, often, sizing. When this 
kind of air is blown through the fin type heating element 
of any conventional unit heater, these foreign particles 
collect, mat together and often plug the heating element 
solid in a few days, practically canceling the unit’s 
capacity. 

To correct this condition, Grinnell designed the Textile 
Thermolier in which hundreds of lint and fly collecting 
fins are eliminated without sacrificing heating capacity. 
These special Thermoliers operate for weeks with only a 
negligible accumulation of lint. Maintenance costs are 
reduced. What cleaning is necessary at infrequent inter- 
vals is simple and fast. 


There is a Grinnell Thermolier Unit Heater in a size 
and type to give maximum heating results under any 
operating conditions. Just one of the many products 
manufactured by Grinnell to do a better job...“when- 
ever piping is involved”. 








YEA 
9? Rs 
~ \] 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. 1. Branch warehouses: Atlanta * Buffalo* Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston 


Long 3each* Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Sacramento * St. Louis * St. Paul * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 


















America’s 
buying 
guide for 


over 60 years 


‘good man To know 


HIS man has ideas that can mean more business for 
you and vour dealers. He’s the Trade Mark Service 
representative of vour telephone company. 

He can show you how Trade Mark Service directs 
prospects to your authorized dealers and prevents sub- 
stitution. You simply arrange with him to display your 
brand name or trade-mark over a list of your dealers’ 
names in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory. 

And he can show you how to localize your national 
brand advertising without waste, by using the ‘yellow 
pages only where you have distribution. 

These business-building ideas are worth looking into. 
You can get in touch with him by simply calling your 
local telephone business office. 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 ~~ wis 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
. 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . 7185.0 185.6 183.2 193.3 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (°% of capacity) GUase ncmanacds eee ees: es 86.2 186.6 84.8 96.1 97.3 
Production of automobiles and (chs... .. 0 cic so ccbceaccsans coevewcccet 154,330 +123,806 149,359 94,410 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $28,105 $26,323 $32,559 $23,360 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) eee Sennen i919 5,258 5,579 5,426 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) a ahiy- sieiataran pan gnomes xe 4,845 4,851 4,72? 5,294 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) ee ee , 1,165 1,342 1,333 2,236 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... ; 75 76 71 84 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ............ cc eeccccccece 50 50 51 63 52 
Money in circulation (millions)................0. ccc cee eeeeceuceceece $27,454 $27,589 $27,383 $28,156 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ —4% 5% -15% —2% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) Pi Sawer 185 148 193 84 228 
PRICES (Average _ the week) 
Cost of Living (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 — 100), July. . 168.5 169.6 173.7 105.2 
Spot commodity fie pire s, Dec. 31, 1931 WE bree tae eo 348.1 348.1 338.9 420.7 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). 230.4 229.4 221.1 277.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 == 100) 300.9 305.1 290.1 340.2 146.6 
Vinished steel composite tbe RSs ates sence wins REE Rare eer 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) Me re ree eee ree $27.42 $25.75 $21.92 $43.16 $19.48 
Conper (electroiytic, Connecticut Valley; ID.) «<5. 255. 6.cs05n cons ccerccetess 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) Pe we: re Se $2.16 $2.15 $2.04 $2.22 $0.99 
Sugar (saw. delivered? New York, Wi)... 2. wc. ees ie ce eee sees eur 6.01le 5.99¢ 5.90¢ 5.6le 3.386 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) Meh te Skee eal 29.97¢ 30.066 30.83¢ 31.28¢ 13.946 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.) Scie Sore ee Ee aaa $1.646 $1.706 $1.676 $1.640 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, lb.) Or Tere eee eer 17.86¢ 18.lle 16.68¢ 23.02¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............cceceecees 123.0 123.1 121.7 124.1 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond vield (30 Baa issues, Meade’ OY Ie Pe ee ee 3.37% 3.37% 3.38% 3.46% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond vield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) ea uicde cea Wa are eo 2.60% 2.60% 2.61% 2.84% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (dailv average) . pie ee 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00°% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 13% 13% 1% 14-13% 13% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ....... 2.2... 2.0.2 eee 46,930 46,410 46,050 47,446 ++27.777 
otal loans and investments, reporting member banks cient en atte 66,294 65,689 64,693 63,718 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks Pe anes 13,17] 13,007 12,939 15,183 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks a 2,206 2,190 2.072 1519 ++1.038 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member ede, swe 37,594 37,378 36,485 34,744 ++15.999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. Re eT 5,038 4,968 4,947 4.475 + +4,303 
Excess. gesesves, al) member GANG: «<< 6c coc .6s.0's 405s 0b ens Caen wee deebecwee 1,210 1,000 1,380 1.647 5.290 
Total fedexal reserve, Chedst GUtbameng 5-54: 460.6506 sins ass aasin vee Ones cee 17,804 17,780 18,694 21,921 2,265 
Siclinine awe falta pie) ° ie feo (tanee Week"’ on each series on request. 
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7 Mystic Mike, Magician, complete with hat and rabbit, 
e like many knowing travelers, had the stay-at-Statler 
habit. “I always head for your hotel,” says Mike, “for 
I like best the magic way you make me feel I really am 


a guest. 





2 “The way those Statler chefs can make a meal so good 

@ to eat is magic of the finest kind,” says Mike. “TI can’t 
compete. Each dish is perfectly prepared to tempt my 
appetite. With me around, the Statler food just dis- 
appears from sight! 








3 “T know a magie trick” says he, “that lets me sleep on 
@ air. But Statler’s bed feels softer, so Pll do my sleeping 
there. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs must be a 
magie number. I just lie down and—presto—I'm set 


for night-long slumber. 











“Now here’s an easy trick,” adds Mike. ““There’s really 
4. nothing to it. If you want breakfast in your room, well, 
here is how you do it. Just wave this wand, and piping 
hot your food rolls in the door. (And if you like, your 


order can be made the night before!) 











5. “There is no need to ‘magic’ up a coach and four,” says 

e Mike. “The Statler’s in the heart of town, and that I 
really like! Why don’t you head for this hotel, and 
you'll discover, too, the magic touch of Statler makes 
a pleasant trip for YOU!” 








STATLER 
HOTELS 


ee |) 























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN « PITTSBURGH 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





RECIPROCAL- TRADE EXTENSION 
gives Truman the administrative lever 
he needs to open wider the U.S. 
market for Europe’s goods 

The Senate, in rejecting the protectionist 
“peril-point’’ clause to the Hull trade act, voted to 
go along with the Administration’s concept of how 
the biggest creditor nation must act in today’s 
world (BW-Sep.17'49,p111). 

But it would be a mistake to count this vote 
as a stamp of approval on how Truman intends to 
use this authority. The fact is that the ‘‘peril- 
point’ vote turned more on political loyalties than 
on economics. 

Republican leaders made their insistence on 
the ‘‘peril-point’’ clause a matter of party regu- 
larity. That helped hold the Democratic majority 
in line, particularly westerners lukewarm to lower 
tariffs on raw materials. 


Nevertheless, Truman now has a free hand, 
until June, 1951, to continue cutting U.S. duties 
up to 50% of 1945 rates. 

He intends to use that power to promote the 
sale of European goods in this country. The State 
Dept. already is starting work on another round of 
tariff-cutting talks next year. Big question is tim- 
ing. If the talks are speeded, the cuts could get 
tangled up in 1950 election politics; if they are 
slowed, the delay hurts Europe’s hunt for dollars. 

This time, the emphasis will be on products 
from Europe’s factories—where tariffs today are 
highest and cuts to date have been fewest (page 
REZ): 

Such cuts, along with devaluation, will draw 
into the U. S. market more of the kinds of goods 
already produced here. 

Thus, the real test is yet to come: How far 
will Congress be willing to go in promoting world 
trade—when that means the U.S. must absorb 
competitive products in order to sell goods abroad? 


PAUL HOFFMAN has a carrot and a goad 
for expediting economic union among Marshall 
Plan nations. 

The carrot: a $150-million kitty of ECA funds 
for the first group of nations to take the plunge 
of making their currencies freely convertible among 
themselves. The money will be available to those 
nations in the group that need it to balance out 
their payments with the others. 

Hoffman is pinning his hopes on France, Bel- 
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in the fall. 


gium, Italy, and the Netherlands. They're talking 
informally now (page 115). 

The goad: a threat to reapportion January- 
June, 1950, ECA dollars, and cut down portions to 
nations which aren‘t going Hoffman's way on free- 
ing intra-European trade, currency, and migration. 

Both of these policies are aimed at speeding 
the day when Western Europe is an integrated pro- 
ducing area and a single market of 275-million 
consumers. To Hoffman, this sort of federation is 
the only way Europe ever can become economically 
healthy (BW-Aug.27'49,p15). 


DEMOCRAT TO WATCH in Taft's Ohio bat- 
tle to keep his Senate seat is now Mayor Burke of 
Cleveland. 

Burke appears a cinch to win a third term as 
mayor in November, probably by a whopping ma- 
jority. That will make him the strongest opponent 
Democratic chiefs can agree on to face Taft next 
year. 

But even with Burke, Ohio Democratic leaders 
are pessimistic over their chances to unseat Taft. 
They figure that only popular Gov. Frank Lausche 
could do that—and Lausche has said he won't run. 

He won‘t—unless Taft’s backers do something 
that riles the governor into making the race a 
personal fight. 

Murray Lincoln, the Republican-for-Roosevelt 
co-op leader, is all but out of the Ohio Senate pic- 
ture. Democratic party bigwigs won’t endorse him. 

That leaves, as possible opponents to Burke: 
State Auditor Joe Ferguson, who already is in the 
race; Mayor DiSalle, of Toledo; and former Sen. 
James Huffman. None of these have much chance 
—either over Burke, in the primary, or over Taft, 


i? 

ANOTHER WAR HERO is entering the lists 
for Congress. Ex-Marine Major Joe Foss, of 
Guadalcanal fame, hopes to unseat Sen. Chan 


Gurney in South Dakota’s Republican primary next 
year. Foss now is a member of the state assembly. 


JOHN L. LEWIS’ SUSPENSION of miner wel- 
fare payments (page 100), on the ground that non- 
payment of royalties by some operators has crip- 
pled the fund, is demonstrably a phony. 

The fund was going broke anyway. Benefits 
this year were running half-again higher than col- 
lections—even at peak production of coal. With 
the three-day work-week imposed by Lewis in 
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July, the fund might not have lasted out the year. 

Detailed figures on the welfare-fund opera- 
tion are hard to come by. But here’s the over-all 
picture: 

Collections in the 12 months ended last June 
were $91-million. Payments in that period were 
$105-million. Payments exceeded collections in 
eight of the 12 months. The excess of payments 
was climbing, month by month; in June $11.3- 
million was paid out, $7.6-million taken in. 

Fund balance on June 30 was $29.4-million. 
This was all that was left of the $43-million kitty 
the welfare fund built up on the original dime-a- 
ton payment in 1947-48, when payments out of 
the fund were tied up in court. 

Under the three-day week, collections—if 
everyone paid up—would average about $5-mil- 
lion a month. With payments running above $11- 
million, the June 30 balance would have been ex- 
hausted by year’s end. 

So Lewis’ game is to drive up the royalty—to 
30¢ a ton, retroactive to July, or to 40¢, starting 
now 

In exchange, there is talk that Lewis is will- 
ing to make a concession to big operators who find 
the three-day week uneconomical: a 7-hour, 4-day 
week instead of the present 8-hour, three-day week. 


JOHN CARSON’S CONFIRMATION to the 
Federal Trade Commission this week opens the 
door to building the agency into an effective mem- 
ber of Truman’s business-policing squad (BW-Aug. 
20'49 p16) 

Next step will be selection of a new Truman 
man in place of Commissioner Garland Ferguson, 
whose term ran out a year ago. He has been 
serving until a successor is appointed; this has 
been held up while the Senate was deciding to 
accept Carson's professional co-op background. 


DEMOCRATIC VOTE RODEO 


A campaign platform for 1950—custom-built 
for the West—is what the Democrats got out of 
their San Francisco western-states conference last 
week-end 

More water, more power, more jobs—that’s 
the platform. And to the Democrats from the 11 
western states, it all adds up to votes. 

Not that the issues are new. Certainly water 
and power aren't; this year the government is 
spending $400-million on reclamation and irriga- 
tion in the West. 
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Not that anything that went on was unex, 
pected. Party leaders ran the meetings and panel 
sessions smoothly; there were no incidents, no sour 
notes. After all, most of the problems talked over 
have only one side in the West. 

But the Democrats from California, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, and the rest, now have their party 
leaders on record on home grounds. And, just as 
the farmers heard union labor pledge its backing 
of price supports in the Des Moines meeting in 
June, westerners got promises from the A.F.L. 
and C.1.0. to help out on getting more dams and 
more electricity. 

In turn, the Cabinet members and the union 
leaders—A.F.L.’s Keenan and C.1.0.’s Kroll—got 
what they came for: 

(1) Endorsement of the Brannon farm plan. 

(2) A western demand for repeal of Taft- 
Hartley. 

Party Chairman Boyle can report to Truman 
that the farmer-labor coalition, that Brannan and 
Tobin—and Truman—have been talking up, is 
making gains. 

People who were looking to see whether 
the Democrats would make a bid to add small busi- 
ness to the coalition didn’t get any clear sign, one 
way or the other. 

Secretary Sawyer was on hand. But his propa- 
ganda rating was obscured by the more obvious 
appeal of Krug, Tobin, Brannan, Keenan, Kroll. 


This two-day meeting of 2,000 delegates had 
all the earmarks of the next-best thing to a na- 
tional Party convention. You had the smoke-filled 
rooms, the slogan-ridden speeches, the show of 
home-state pride. 

More important, the county leader and the 
local Grange master had access to more Washing- 
ton brass than ever before. The delegates kept 
Krug, Brannan, and the rest hopping from table 
to table, chewing over local troubles. 

You even had your candidates, though unof- 
ficially. People backing James Roosevelt for the 
nomination as governor worked one corridor. 
Anti-Roosevelt forces of George E. Luckey worked 
another 

(Note: It’s almost certain, though, when the 
campaign opens Roosevelt will have a clear field 
to oppose Gov. Warren.) 

Boyle and the rest are sold on these regional 
meetings as a new kind of political vehicle. 

Next showing for the Democratic company: 
Boston—probably Nov. 20-21 
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Hourly fixes with 
Sperry Loran re- 
cently guided the 
Joseph & Lucia 
dragger out of Gloucester~ to within 
a boat’s length of a “pin-point” 
ridge lying 95 fathoms in water east 
southeast of Canso Bank. Loran 
helped make this 500-mile trip a 
time-saving One all the way for Cap- 
tain Brancaleone and his four sons, 
despite frequent fog and adverse 
tides, currents and winds. 





> Repeated experiences like this 
make Captain Brancaleone say: 
“Loran saves us at least ten hours 
each trip. If a gale comes on, we 
may be blown off our position for 
12 hours. With our Loran we can 
get right back on and begin dragging 


...with SPERRY LORAN 


again while ships without Loran lose 
hours looking for the ridge they 
want to drag over.” 


> Outward bound, Sperry Loran fixes 
keep the vessel from wasting time 
going off course... and inbound, the 
ship “comes right up to the harbor 
entrance” by following the Loran 
line 1L1-3355. 


Sperry Loran features extremely 
fast, simple operation, easy direct 
reading of time difference and op- 
tional mounting. 


> The Joseph & Lucia is also equipped 
with the Sperry Magnetic Compass 
Pilot for straight automatic steering 
getting to and from the fishing 
grounds, and remote control steer- 
ing for maneuvering over the catch. 


> Both Loran and the Magnetic Com- 
pass Pilot, now available to fishing 
craft, are backed by Sperry’s exten- 
sive marine organization which as- 
sures the availability of spare parts 
and dependable service to all users, 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK @® CLEVELAND «© NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO®s SEATTLE 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES-« 
OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED © OTTAWA 





LIGHTING NEWS 


New lamps—new uses—money-saving ideas 











TWO NEW SLIMLINE 
LAMPS are now available 
from G.E. in the new 1% 
inch diameter that gives 
more light per foot than 
standard slimline fluo— 
rescents. 4ft. andéft. 
long, these two new T-12 
lamps are designed as companions to 
the 8 ft. T-12 recently announced. Like 
all slimlines, they need no starters — 
start instantly — require minimum 
maintenance — have long life. Write 
for your free copy of "Modernize with 
G—-E Slimlines." General Electric, Div. 
166-BW9, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 0. 








TELL-TALE REFLECTIONS SPEED AUTO 
OUTPUT. A better way to inspect the 
finish of automobiles has been developed 
by General Electric lighting experts 
for a large automobile manufacturer. 
As cars pass between vertical banks of 
fluorescent lamps, inspectors watch 
lamp reflections on car bodies. Rippled 
reflection indicates a slight dent or 
paint imperfection. Company reports new 
method saves time-—is more accurate. 








DO YOU HAVE A SPECIAL 
LAMP PROBLEM? For inspec— 
tion? Signaling? Drying? 
Or a tough spot to light? 
Your G—E Lamp supplier 
can help you find just 
the right bulb and the right equipment 
to do the job. He is supported by the 
complete engineering service of General 
Electric lighting engineers. See your 
G-E supplier or write General Electric. 

















PRICES REDUCED ON 
PHOTOFLASH LAMPS. Gen— 
eral Electric has just 
made an across-the-board 
retail price reduction 
on all photoflash lamps. 
Price reduction — made 
possible by increased 
volume — brings prices in most cases 
down to pre-war levels or below. Price 
of the No. 5midget, most popular size, 
has been reduced from 14c to 12c. 








NEW WAREHOUSES SPEED G—E LAMP 
DELIVERIES. Warehousing facilities for 
General Electric Lamps in five new 
cities, (Omaha, Buffalo, San Diego, 
Memphis and New Haven) are speeding 
shipments of lamps to G—E Lamp sup— 
pliers. This brings the total of G-E 
warehouse cities to 36. It’s the most 
extensive distribution system in 
the business. 





"SPLASH—PROOF" IN— 
FRARED LAMP ANNOUNCED, 
A new heat lamp that 
resists breakage from 
splashing liquids has 
just been announced by 
General Electric. Rated 
375 watts, the new lamp is made of 
heat-resistant glass, can operate in 
high-temperature ovens. For details on 
G-E infrared lamps, write for free 
booklet, "Bake, Dry, Heat with G-—E 
Industrial Infrared Lamps." General 
Electric, Div. I66-BW9, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, 0. 








For more data on the items above and for complete information on lamps and 





lighting, phone your local General Electric Lamp Dept. office. 





You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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MARKDOWN in prices should jack up Europe’s sales in U.S. market. 


Devaluation: Boost for Trade? 


Cut in pound and other currencies should help Europe's 
exports, ease world dollar crisis. But for American business, 
exchange-rate slash means tougher competition here and abroad. 


Phere is no parallel in history to the 
sudden and drastic shakedown of inter 
national exchange rates that followed 
devaluation of the pound sterling 

What's more, within the next few 
months there may be almost as drastic 
a shakedown 1m international trade. And 
this, of course, will have its repercus 
sions in the U.S. economy 
e Inevitable Step—The timing of Lon 
don’s move was dictated by a drain of 
gold reserves that threatened to bank 
rupt the sterling area. But devaluation 
of the pound and most other nondollar 
currencies has been in the cards ever 
since World War II. There was no 
other wav to remove the disparity in 
dollars and nondollar price levels. And 
so long as this disparity lasted, it was 
impossible to tackle realistically the dis- 
equilibrium in trade between the U.S. 
and Western Europe. 

Vhat’s why the Truman Administra 
tion and the International Monetary 
Fund have sponsored, and now wel 
come, the shakedown in world-money 
values. No one in Washington expects 


that, by itself, devaluation will change 
the shape of the world. If domestic 
prices are allowed to go up much in 
Kurope, or if the U.S. fails to provide 
further stimulus to American imports 
and overseas investments, devaluation 
gains could be washed out within a year 
(page 124). , 
e Immediate Effects—l’or some weeks, 
though, American businessmen will be 
more concerned with the immediate 
effects of this global price-leveling oper- 
ation, than with its long-range impli- 
cations 

Ihere’s no chance, of course, that a 
flood of foreign products will swamp 
the U.S. market. Still, the combined 
effect of higher imports of finished 
goods and some fall in exports is bound 
to have a mildly deflationary effect 
here. Then, too, prices of imported raw 
materials are likely to drop some and 
that will tend to bring down U.S. 
prices. 
e Exports Hit—It’s the U.S. exporters, 
though, who are likely to feel the 
squeeze most—particularly in third mar- 


kets such as Latin America and the 
Middle East. Stiffer competition will 
come from the Continent as well as 
Britain. 

In many export lines, perhaps textiles 
and chemicals above all, the U.S. price 
advantage will be gone. In motor cars 
and tractors, the drop in British prices 
will make for tougher competition. 
Even in capital goods, our chief ad- 
vantage will be faster delivery. What 
seems certain, In any Case, 1s that profit 
margins on U.S. exports will have to be 
slimmed. 

e Not Aimed at War—The fact is that 
once the British decided to devalue, 
they did it with a vengeance. But de- 


spite French charges that Britain is 
waging economic war with a $2.80 


pound, competitive advantage was not 
Chancellor Cripps’ chief calculation 
when he picked a rate that was unex- 
pected even in Washington. Cripps and 
lis treasury experts figured that it was 
better to err on the low rather than the 
high side. A rate that couldn’t be held 
a year from now, they reasoned, would 
be the end of confidence in sterling. 

e Added Strongpoint—The $2.80 pound 
has at least two other advantages 

(1) The rate is low enough to stimu- 
late British exporters to go after Amer 
ican sales. This holds true for products 
ilready being sold in the U.S. market, 
plus products that haven't been so 
profitable to push up to now. The drop 
in British prices here will not be a 
full 30%, of course. For most items, 
the range will be somewhere between 
10% and 25%. 

(2) The pound is also low enough to 
allow for some increase in British costs 
and prices without losing a competitive 
position for exports that will still be 
strong. 

e Cost Increase Sure—Some increase in 
British costs is inevitable. For one thing, 
the lid cannot be held completely on 
wage boosts now that the cost of dollar 
food imports has gone up. For another, 
prices of sterling-area raw materials will 
go up in terms of pounds (page 9). 
That will push up British production 
costs. But London must accept this if 
the sterling area’s dollar earnings are not 
to drop drastically. 

e Eaming Drop—There is no chance 
that United Kingdom exports to the 
U.S. could increase enough to make up 
for a 30% drop in earnings from the 
rest of the sterling area. As it is, U. K. 
unit sales to the U.S. will have to go 
up plenty to net the same number of 
dollars as before. 
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SUCCESS for British chinas like Wedgwood comes from two things: 
a label that spells high quality—and 42 years experience working the 
U.S. market. Wedgwood reports U. $. demand slightly ahead of supply. 


CHEAPER STERLING ALONE 
WONT DO IT, BUT 


Devaluation, alone, won't cure Brit- 

i rade problems. Not by a long 
shot page | 

Lower prices on some British articles 


will speed up sales in the U.S. for a 
when the bargain flavor wears 
iikely to 


while. But 
British manufacturers are 
facing the 


find themselves same old 


tr ide boge 


. Marketing ECA chief 


Problem—As 
other seasoned 


Paul Hoffman and many 
salesmen “ varned, Britain’s export 
troubles are caused as much by inade- 
quate marketing of thei goods as by 
high prices. ‘Traditionally, ae English 
ittitude hat a good item wil | beat its 
own path to a market sities say 
if a pro t has merit, don’t keep it a 
secret. Spot the market, blaze distribu 
tion trails—and advertise 

Not that the British arén’t making an 
effi len years ago U.S. imports from 
the sterling area totaled $115-million. But 
last year that figure was more than 
doubled: $283-million. Bulk of U.S. put 


materials. Topping the 
imports from Brit- 


hase ire ta 
list of manufactured 


un is Scotch whisky. Some other sell- 
( ut b les, woolen and linen 
products, pottery, shotguns. 

Will 101 hustle really boost U.S. 
sales of British goods? A few British 
ompanies ha tried it. Their success 
suggests how merchandising pays off. 


e Daks Slacks—Outstanding example is 
S. Simpson, Ltd., of London, which ex- 
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Simpson Imports, Inc., 


ate 


Doks set a new standord of cut and comfort. They’re 
self-supporting, shirt-controlling, and leave the body 
perfectly free. In fine English fabrics. 


For neorest store, write — Dept. N2 


9 E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. 





SUCCESS 


pairs a week, 


U.S. tastes and a well-directed ad campaign. Simpson, Ltd., 
figures it could triple volume with more production. 


selling these $30 slacks came from special styling te 


sells 1,00 


U. S-Type Merchandising 


ports a line of trousers tradenamed Daks 
Slacks. They retail from $29.50 to $35, 
the top price bracket in the field 

In spite of the high price, during the 
first six months of 1949 Daks sales ran 
+0) ithead This gain was 
the face of a general decline in 

volume Daks ‘U.S 
are now running almost 1,000 pairs a 
week. And a Simpson official says the 
company expects to triple that figure with 
idded production from a new on 
ypened carly this month in Scotland 

Simpson has followed U.S 


last veal 
made in 
weal 


men’s sales 


merchan 


dising methods right down the _ line. 
lirst, it restyled the product to suit 
American tastes. Some stvle change 

a trimmed-in seat, narrower cuffs, Zippers 
instead of buttons, lightweight vari-col 


ored materials ins ste: id of gray flannel 
Then Simpson fired off an ad cam 
paign aimed at the man who could afford 
to pay $30 for a pair of slacks. The 
ads (picture) hit home. Significantly, 
the whole promotion job was done on 
a tight budget: $40,000 a vear which the 
Bank of England allows Simpson for 
U.S. advertising 
e Bike Assemblv—Raleigh Industries, 
Ltd., is another English company that 
has found a_ successful merchandising 
formula for its U.S. market. Raleigh 
makes Raleigh and Rudge bicvcles pi 
ture). Other British makers ship their 
bikes disassembled to U dealers. ‘That 
headache for 


saves freight but it’s a 


de ilers who have 


Raleigh 


put them together. 
a headache and won 
more dealers by setting up its own assem 
bly plant in B Mass., last vear. Now 
Raleigh’s retailers can keep one bicycle 
on display, have orders filled directly 
from the Boston plant. And Raleigh is 
getting 60 of English bike 
e China Sales—In the field of English 
china and earthenware the problem is 
not U.S. marketing but limited produ 
tion in England. Demand for old 
bys like Wedgwood and Spode is good, 
sav retailers. The Wedgwood — label 
(picture) has been in U.S. showcases 
[he company keeps a_bat- 


spared 


ston, 


] her 
Sdies NCTC 


ton] 
stand 


since 1907 


tery of salesmen calling on retail stores 
from coast to coast five months a vear. 
e Poor Deliveries—Buyers of Britain's 


woolen and worsted vard goods point to 


one glaring fault in English merchandis 
ing in this field: slow deliveries. U.S 
clothing manufacturers, the bulk users 
of British yard goods, report that de 
liveries from England take from. six 


months to a veat 

But the fault here is, 
facturers say, largely an internal one 
Girls, who used to work in the mending 
sheds, didn’t come back after the war. 
Now they prefer to “stand behind de 
partment store counters with paint on 
their nails,” says one disgruntled English 
mill representative 
© Cooperation—Results 
manufacturers and theit 


so British manu- 


when — British 
American retail 
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SUCCESS for British M.G. is largely due to design. A high-speed, SUCCESS means making product-handling easier for U.S. dealers, 
low-slung baby sports car, the M.G. has no American-made competitor. figures Raleigh Industries, Ltd. Raleigh assembles bikes like the 


Sales are still good though price is high ($2,395). Rudge at its Boston (Mass.) assembly plant, ships directly to customers. 


and More Hustle Might Sell Britain's Goods 


outlets work together to promote sales the conventional Austin can’t promote the British liquor is merchandised by big 
have proved worthwhile—for both parties. itself as a high-priced toy. Even with U.S. companies that know the market 
For instance, Bonwit ‘Teller, Inc., New 1 $225 price cut this week, Austin still ing ropes—Fleischmann Distilling Corp., 
York high fashion store, and Pringle & has to battle against the bigger, more Park & ‘Tilford, Inc., Schenley Import 
Sons, Ltd., of England, have a cooper powerful Ford, Plymouth, and Chev Co. and others 

ative project that is boosting sales of rolet Savvy merchandising has kept Scotch 
cashmere sweaters and tweed skirts made e Savvy Selling—Britain’s biggest dollar holding fourth place in popularity among 
by Pringle. earner in the U.S. has long been Scotch various types of whiskies consumed in 
“The idea was Bonwit’s. The store fig whisky One reason is the fact that the U.S. (BW —Sep.10°49,p$4). 


ured it could promote sweaters and skirts 


i 
dved exactly the same color. So Bonwit 
a 


developed special dye ‘Burnt 
heather’), sent swatches of the color to 
Pringle in England. Pringle made the 
sweaters and_ skirt stvled by a New 
York designer), dved them in the same 


y0t. Now thev’re selling in New York- 
together with a U.S.-made_ hat And 
Bonwit reports “sensational sales.” 
e British Cars—Another side of the Bri- 
tish selling problem shows up in com- 
parative U.S. sales of two British cars: 
the Austin and the M.G. Both models 
had easy going just after the war when 
almost anything with a motor and four 
whecls found a buyer. Now they're but 
ting competition from the big U.S. car- 
builders 

Interestingly, the M.G., selling at 
$2,395, is getting a small but increasing 
share of the market. But the lower-priced 
Austin has been dwindling in sales vol 
ume. Why? 

The M.G. is small, low, fast and sturdy English Sheffield steak knife (left) A 150% tariff boosts price on this 
picture It’s strictly a sports car. And WRONG can't compete with high-styled, WRONG English clock to $85. Similar U. S. 
it has no U.S.-built competitor. But DESIGN hollow-ground U.S. blade (right). PRICE item would sell for about $40. 
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Battle of Seattle 


Air Force’s Symington re- 
assures Far West on shifting 
Boeing output inland. More work 
promised for the coast. 


Pacific Northwest businessmen are 
on the warpath to keep military produc- 
tion of the Boeing Airplane Co. in Seat- 
tle (BW -—Aug.20’49,p23). Last week 
their protests drew some clarification 
from Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington and some official backtrack- 
ing from the Pentagon—on the policy 
of moving aircraft plants inland. 

e The Threat—Boeing, with 24,000 em- 
ployees at Seattle, is the number one 
payroll of the Pacific Northwest. So 
cancellation of the Air Force contract 
for B-54 medium bombers, previously 
scheduled for construction at Seattle, 
and Air Force pressure to have the new 
B-47 jet bomber built at the govern- 
ment-owned, Boeing-operated plant at 
Wichita, Kan., drew quick fire. 

e@ Reassurance— Then, in a tense 24-hour 
session at Seattle, Symington told busi- 
nessmen and political leaders: 

(1) The Air Force has no intention 
of socializing the aircraft industry by 
concentrating it in government-owned 
plants j 
(2) The Air Force has never had any 
thought of uprooting the aircraft indus- 
try from the West Coast. 

(3) The Air Force has no intention 
of replacing Seattle as the main Boeing 
plant. The Wichita operation will be 
no more than a supporting plant. 

(+) The B-47 from the outset was 
planned for production at Wichita. 
There were two reasons: First, strategic 
as to defense; second, to maintain a 
mobilization potential in another plant. 

(5) The B-52, a heavy jet bomber 
now being developed at Boeing, Seattle, 
will be manufactured in Seattle, under 
present plans. (But active production 
is three vears away.) 

e Risk—Symington explained that Seat- 
tle is within reach of Russian planes, 
of the B-29 type, from Siberian bases. 
Wichita is beyond that reach. He said 
that if both the B-47 (medium bomber) 
and B-52 (heavy bomber) were built at 
one plant, a single enemy bomb could 
knock out production of those two basic 
planes. To build them both at one 
plant would be a mistake, whether the 
plant was at Seattle, Wichita, or Texas. 

Part of Bocing’s trouble, he said, was 
just what had hit the entire air indus- 
try—a reduction of plane orders follow- 
ing a cut in the Air Force strength from 
66 to 48 groups. 

e “Arrangements”—The next day Sym- 
ington and his procurement chief, Maj. 
Gen. K. B. Wolfe, thrashed matters out 
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with William M. Allen, Boeing presi- 


dent. Out of the meeting came a joint 


statement that “arrangements have 
been made to put additional work at 
Boeing’s in Seattle,” and that Allen felt 
that “under the existing Air Force pro- 
curement program, this is the most sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem.” 
There was no word on what the addi- 
tional work would be. It could be the 
transfer to Boeing of construction of 
subassemblies for the B-47 which have 
been put out on subcontracts; or it 
could be additional orders for the C-97, 
cargo version of the Stratocruiser. 
e Defense Problems—Symington’s meet- 
ing in Seattle focused attention on de- 
fense problems of the West Coast and 
Alaska. Gov. Ernest Gruening of 
Alaska, at the conference, lashed trans- 
fer of Boeing work inland as “nothing 
more than a 20th-century retreat from 
Moscow.” The remedy, he said, was 
more appropriations for Alaskan defense. 
Symington, too, granted that more 
money was the key to stronger defense, 
particularly for a radar screen. ‘The 
construction of that screen, he indi- 
cated, might be a factor in deciding 
who gets the B-52 contract. 


Fuel-Oil Buying Needed 
To Block Winter Pinch 


The petroleum industry will have to 

step up refining of crude oil in the next 
few weeks by about 400,000 bbl. a day. 
Otherwise, oil men will face the pos- 
sibility of a winter fuel-oil pinch. 
e Waiting for Buyers—Right now, re- 
fineries are turning out about 5.3-mil- 
lion bbl. a day. That falls a good bit 
short of what the industry thinks it 
should be processing for the months 
ahead. The catch is that-oil companies 
can’t boost output simply because they 
want to. Storage tanks are brim-full 
now. Refineries will have to go slow. 

All summer long, fuel-oil users have 
held off the market. Oil companies 
adjusted refining operations to cut-back 
heating oils. But stocks mounted. 

Those stocks would go fast, however, 
once cold weather sets in. Then oil men 
would have to start racing to keep up 
with demand. Some oil economists look 
for an 18% increase this winter in the 
demand for kerosene and distillate oil. 
e Some Improvement—In the past few 
weeks, sales have picked up slightly. 
The coal strike, however—provided it’s 
not too long—should be just what the 
industry needs to bring buying up where 
it belongs. With the miners out, in- 
dustrial users who can burn either coal 
or oil are sure to stock up on oil. And 
home owners, aware that a shortage of 
one fuel can cut into supplies of an- 
other, will probably be spurred into 
filling up their tanks. 





Housing Cheer 
Seven-million families plan 
to build or buy by 1953, FRB 
study shows. Homeowners 
reached 20-million last year. 


It looks like a long-range lift for the 

housing market. Families plan to build 
or buy at least 7-million more homes by 
1953. That’s the cheerful word this 
week from the Federal Reserve Board’s 
annual survey of consumer finances 
(BW-—Junel8’49,p19). 
eOne in Four—The University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center, 
which did the job for FRB, bases its 
conclusions on some 3,500 interviews 
in 66 sampling points throughout the 
nation. Of those questioned, 5% said 
they would buy or build this year, about 
17% expected to be shopping for an- 
other home between 1949 and 1953, 
53% said they definitely would not be 
in the market, and the rest were un- 
decided. ‘Totting, up, FRB_ estimates 
that about one family in four is in- 
terested in buying a home in the next 
five years. 
e Profile—But that was as far as the sur- 
vey peered into the future. The rest of 
the 16-page study gives a rough finan- 
cial profile of nonfarm home-owners 
and rent-payers over the past year (the 
survey was made in early 1949). Some 
interesting findings: 

Home-owning families (nonfarm) to 
taled about 20-million at the beginning 
of 1949. ‘That’s a record, says FRB, 
and an increase of almost 2-million over 
a year ago. And roughly half of’ the 
grand total had bought their houses 
since Pear] Harbor. ‘The survey shows 
that just under 18-million families 
rented homes; about 2-million neithet 
owned homes nor paid rent. 

Mortgages outstanding are bigger !o- 
day than they were before the war. The 
average mortgage in 1948 was about 

3,700, FRB says. The 1940 Housing 
Census recorded the average mortgage 
at $2,300. But 55% of all home-own 
ers told FRB canvassers that they 
owned their properties free of any mort- 
gage debt. 

Equities of 50% or more in their 
property were reported by over half of 
owners having mortgages. Thus it looks 
as though the ratio of debt to home- 
value was low enough to permit further 
borrowing in most cases. 

Total expenditures by owners on 
their homes (including taxes, mortgage 
payments, repair and additions) came 
to over $12-billion, or about 13% of 
the annual incomes of family-owners. 
Rent-paying families turned over $7 
billion to their landlords in 1948, just 
over 12% of total family income. 
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Welfare Funds—Here To Stay 


The only question is the form they will take. Will employ- 
ers foot the whole bill? Or will workers chip in? What happens in 


steel will set the pattern. 


No matter who wins the current 
battle over the terms of a stecl-industry 
retirement plan, it looks as if the com- 
pany-sponsored welfare fund—in one 
form or another—is here to stay. 

You can tell this for certain just by 
glancing at these figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
e By latest estimate, 6-million 
workers are enrolled in more than 10,- 
000 company pension and. insurance 
plans that have resources well over $1- 
billion. Since 1947 the number of work- 
ers covered has more than doubled. 

Vhere’s only one important question 
still to be decided: Will the typical 
private-welfare systems of the future be 
fnanced entirely by employers? Or will 
workers also be obliged to contribute? 

The outcome seems, at this time, to 
be a toss-up. Almost half the workers 
covered help support their systems; the 
rest pay nothing at all. So the settle 
ment reached in steel will tip the bal 
ance one way or another, start a trend 
that will probably prevail for years to 
come. 

e Insurance—However, non-government 
figures indicate that companies have 
more insurance plans with employce 
contributions than without. The Insti 
tue of Life Insurance released a study 
this week that shows two out of every 
three group insurance plans provide for 
sharing the cost between emplover and 


employees. About 17-million workers 
| 


some 


ire said to be covered under all out 


standing group contracts. These figures 
have been interpreted as lending some 
support to the steel companies’ position 
that all welfare plans should be sup- 
ported by both employers and em 
ployees. 

e Recent Development—Although it is 
now deeply entrenched, the company- 
sponsored welfare plan is a Johnny 
come-lately. The first real shove came 
with the passage of the Social Security 
Act in 1935. But mushroom growth 
didn’t really begin until the war, when 
the Stabilization Act of 1942 put a lid 
on wage and salary increases. ‘That 
left the door open to union demands 
for disguised increases—the so-called 
“fringe” benefits—which — employers 
found easy to grant. 

Finally, in 1942, the sections of the 
tax code dealing with pensions were 
liberalized. For the first time, an em 
plover could find out from BIR in ad- 
vance whether his contributions to a 
particular pension fund were legal tax 
deductions 
e Postwar—With the end of wartime 
profits—and taxes—the welfare fund lost 
much of its charm. Employers resisted 
ittempts to bring health and retirement 
benefits within the scope of peacetime 
collective bargaining 

But last vear the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled that pensions and 
insurance was an issue on which man 
igement must bargain. The ruling, later 
upheld in the courts, opened the gates 




















to the wave of union drives that has 
since made the welfare fund an accepted 
institution in major U.S. industries. 

Today, plans are in operation under 
collective bargaining agreements with 
nearly 100 different international 
unions. Large numbers of workers are 
covered in the building trades; furni- 
ture, apparel, and machinery manufacs 
turing; the service trades; and in utilities. 
e Wide Variations—Not all welfare sys- 
tems offer the two basic types of bene- 
fits—health and accident on one hand, 
retirement on the other—to their mem- 
bers. Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that only 44% get both; 11% 
get pensions only; 45% get just the 
health benefits. 

There are other means of classifying 
welfare funds than by type of benefit 
Plans vary as to method of financing 
and insuring, of administration and of 
eligibility criteria. 

Here are thumbnail sketches of some 
of the bigger and better-known cor 
porate welfare systems. 


United Mine Workers fund is wholly: 
financed by employers through a royalty 
payment of 20¢ per ton of coal mined 
It is run by a tripartite board of trustees 
—one picked by the employers, one by 
the union, and the third bv both 

Ihe fund provides a pension of $100 
a month, assistance grants to disabled 
members and widows of deceased mem 
bers, and hospitalization for mine acci- 
dent victims. To be eligible, a miner 
must (1) be at least 62, (2) bea U.M.W 
member, and (3) have worked in the 
pits for 20 years. 


Bethlehem Steel welfare plans are set 
up to handle health and death benefits 
separately, apart from pensions. 

Ihe so-called relief plan is adminis 
tered by a board of trustees representing 





New Nash: Most Changes Are Under the Hood . . . and Inside 


Like other car makers, Nash restyled its 
cars inside and out just after the war. Now, 
judging from the 1950 Airflyte models, 
Nash is concentrating on mechanical and 
interior refinements: higher engine compres- 
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sion for the higher-priced Ambassador (left), 
a longer piston stroke for the lower-priced 
Statesmen (formerly called the 600). Both 
have the new radiator, and the new Seal- 
Flex oil-control piston ring (center, left), 


which gives greater oil mileage than the old 
one next to it. Right front seats are adjust- 
able (right). And General Motors’ Hydra- 
Matic transmission is optional equipment 
on the Ambassador (BW—Jul.2’49,p26). 
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workers and the company jointly. It 
covers all employees of Bethlehem and 
its subsidiaries, and is financed by regu- 
lar employce contributions, plus com 
pany donations. Benefits: from $200 to 
$1,500 at death; up to $12 a week for 
sickness; up to $33 monthly for per- 
manent disability. 

(he Bethlehem pension plan is run 
by a pension board, appointed by the 
corporation and is financed entirely by 
it. All employees 65 and over with 25 
years of continuous service are eligible 
for benefits ranging from $600 to $25,- 
OOO a vear 

I'he amount in any given case is 
equal to 1% of average monthly pay 
multiplied by the number of years of 
service. When a worker quits voluntarily 
before he reaches the retirement age, 
he gets nothing. 


The International Ladies Garment 
Workers fund is financed wholly by 
employees through a payroll “tax” of 
3% or4 It is really 49 separate funds 
tun by locals or regional groups of 
locals—according to standards and rules 
established by the international. 

Members get sick benefits; hospitali- 
zation; surgery, maternity, tuberculosis, 
eve, and vacation benefits; and have 
access to union health centers. 

United States Steel already has a 
number of different welfare systems in 
operation at its various subsidiaries. 
Most plans are patterned after that of 


the parent company, which handles 
insurance apart from pensions. 
Ihe U.S. Steel group-life-insurance 


plan offers renewable term insurance 
to all the corporation’s workers at only 
55¢ per month per $1,000 of coverage. 
The company pays the balance of the 
net premium plus all administrative 
costs. 
e Two Plans—The U.S. Steel and Car- 
negie Pension Fund (as it is officially 
known) is two separate retirement 
funds 

(1) For service prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 
The company is the sole contributor— 
and all employees over 65 with 25 years 
of service are eligible. The corporation 
alone controls this fund. Benefits: 1% 
of average monthly pay in the 10 years 
prior to 1945 multiplied by the number 
of vears of prior to 1940 and 
diminished by 25 de- 


SeCTVICC 
from 5% to 25%, 
pending on the pay bracket. 

his plan, which covers only a frac- 
tion of U.S. Steel employees, was origi- 
nally set up when there were no public 


pension systems. But since the enact- 
ment of social security, the benefits 
under that act have been subtracted 
from. th in the company plan. 

2) For service after Jan. 1, 1940. 
Only work making $3,000 a vear or 
more are cligible—and emplovees must 


of their annual earnings 
of $3,000. The corporation 


contribute 


In @xccs 
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then adds an amount actuarially deter- 
mined as sufficient to finance benefits. 
The fact that a lot of steel workers 
don’t make $3,000 a year is one reason 
why the union is asking for a new non- 
contributory pension system. 
Steel workers—and the C.I.O. gener- 


ally—feel that social security is inade- 
quate and must be augmented. It en- 
dorses social security in its present form 
—based on contributions by worker and 
employer. But that doesn’t necessarily 
mean the union favors contributory 
systems when privately set up. , 


Outlays for New Plant and Equipment 


1947 -_ 
Manufacturing..... $7,460 $8,340 
Mining.... 690 800 
Railroads. . . 910 1,320 
Other Transportation 800 700 
SS Seer 1,900 2,680 
Commercial & misc. 4,430 5,390 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


1948——_—. ——_—1949____. 
3rd 4th 3rd 4th 

1949 Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$7,120 $2,090 $2,320 $1,770 $1,620 
740 200 220 180 170 
1,360 320 410 340 280 
540 170 170 140 130 
3,100 690 850 810 830 
5,080 1,360 1,440 1,300 1,240 


Total. . .... .$16,180 $19,230 $17,920 $4,830 $5,410 $4,550 $4,250 


Capital Spending Tapering Off 


But government figures show that 1949 will still be second- 


best year in history. Biggest cutback in plans is by manufacturers. 
Outlays by utilities will top last year by an estimated 16%. 


The downtrend in business spending 

for new plant and equipment is 
speeding up. But industrial investment 
during the last half of the year will 
still be at a rate high enough to make 
1949 the second-best year in historv. 
e Survey—That’s the picture vou get 
from a new survey by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the Dept. 
of Commerce. 

For those more interested in trends 
than absolute figures, these estimates 
aren’t very reassuring. It now seems 
that total capital expenditures for 1949 
will come to $17.9-billion—down C 
from last vear’s record $19.2-billion 
(Earlier survevs had shown that busi 
1essmen planned to cut back about 5%.) 
e Fourth Quarter—Taking the fourth- 
quarter estimate alone ($+.25-billion), 
the drop from the same 1948 period is 
expected to be about 21% This would 
mean reversal of a trend, evident in 
previous years, toward a seasonal up 
swing in spending in the final quarter. 

The outlook, however, seems much 

less gloomy when the figures are put in 
proper perspective. 
e Perspective—F'or one thing, the cost 
of capital expansion—materials and even 
labor—has been declining. Though ex 
penditures have fallen faster, it’s safe 
to say that the physical volume of plant 
and equipment purchases for all of 1949 
is pretty close to last vear’s total 

For another, businessmen can 
change their minds—and_ revise 
plans upward. 


still 
their 


Finally, the SEC-Commerce figures 
were gathered at a time when manage- 
ment was pretty glum about future pros 
pects. The research was done in July. 

Note that the table (above) shows 

that the most striking cutback in spend 
ing plans comes in that sector of the 
economy hardest hit by the “recession” 
—manufacturing. 
e Manufacturers—Last spring, manufac- 
turers expected to lay out $1,840- 
million for new plant and equipment in 
the third quarter. But by mid-summer, 
they had shaved the total for the same 
period to $1,770-million. And they are 
planning to cut fourth-quarter outlays 
still further—to $1.620-million. 

By Dec. 31, manufacturers will have 
spent an estimated $7,120-million for 
new facilities. Last vear thev actually 
invested $8,430-million. So this year 
will be down more than 14%. 

e Others—Expenditures by mines, the 
railroads, and other transportation 
groups continue to fall off at what has 
turned out to be a fairly constant rate. 
The utilities are still the one class to 
maintain a rising volume of spending 
although the fourth quarter will be be- 
low a vear ago for the first time 

The electric and gas utilities spent 
$780-million during ‘the April-June 
period. ‘Thev expect to raise the ante 
by $30-million in the third quarter, by 
still another $20-million in the fourth 
All told, the utilities outlav will come 
to an estimated $3,100-million in 1949 
—up 16%. 
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What the A. & P. Case Means 


Antitrust suit to break up the big food chain underlines a 
fundamental change in government antitrust policy: It now seeks 
to protect the little businessman—rather than the ultimate consumer. 


The government’s basic antitrust 
philosophy has changed radically in re 
cent years. ‘That fact was pointed up 
sharply last week in the civil suit filed 
in New York by the Justice Dept. 
against the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
l'ea Co: 

e Change in Definition—The idea of 
the antitrust laws has always been to 
protect the little man. It’s the defini- 
tion of “little man” that has changed. 

When the first antitrust laws were 
passed, back before the turn of the cen- 
tury, the men who wrote them usually 
thought of the little man as the ulti 
mate consumer. Their theory was that 
bigness -monopoly—was the power to 
tig prices at an artificially high level. 
So they wanted to bust up the monopo 
lies to destroy that power and bring 
lower prices for consumers. 

Today’s antitrust laws—and the agen 
cies that enforce them—have a new 
definition of the little man. It’s the 
little businessman who now is in sharp 
est focus 
e Todavy’s Laws—This change in defini 
tion got its big boost during the 30's 
The avowed purpose of the Robinson 
Patman act (part of the antitrust laws 
was to protect small manufacturers and 
distributors from being discriminated 
against In the same vein are the 
Miller-T'vdings act, and the many state 
fair-trade laws that followed it; plus the 
various state chain-store taxes designed 
to make things harder for big boys and 
easier for small ones. 

Significantly, most of these changes 

were not the work of New Deal 
dreamers. The spark came from the 
embattled small businessmen and their 
trade associations—notably in the food 
and drug fields. Indeed, when Thur- 
man Arnold sent shivers through the 
business world in the early 40’s bv 
suing right and left, it wasn’t merely 
Arnold on the warpath. What really 
started the famed movie case, the first 
action against A.&P., and many others, 
was the angrv crv of little business. 
e Three Points—The Justice Dept.’s 
new suit against A.&P. asks: (1) that 
A.&P. be forced to dispose of its manu- 
facturing and processing divisions (Ann 
Page foods, Jane Parker bakery products, 
A.&P.’s private-brand coffees, etc.); (2) 
that the Atlantic Commission Co. and 
A.&P.’s other wholesale and jobber 
affiliates be entirely dissolved; and (3) 
that A.&P.’s retail chain itself be broken 
up into seven regional chains. 

The government has based this case 
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very Closely on its criminal antitrust 
case against A.&P., which it won (BW— 
Mar.5°49,p77). The complaints in both 
cases deal almost entirely with the “un 
reasonable restraints of trade’ that 
\.&P. has imposed “‘upon competitors 
at all levels of the food industry.” 
e Public Statement—A.&P. is_ trying 
to fight back by getting the original 
beneficiary of the antitrust laws—the 
consumer—on its side. In full-page 
newspaper ads this week, it said: 
“This action . . . if sticcessful, would 
mean higher food prices for you . 
less food on every dinner table and 
fewer dollars in every pay envelope. . . . 
This whole attack arises out of the fact 
that we sell good food too cheap... . 
Do [the American people] agree with 
the antitrust lawyers . . . that we should 
be put out of the picture so other 
grocers can charge more?” 
e Legal Outlook—A.&P. also announced 
in its ads that it would fight the case 
to the bitter end. That means that a 


final decision will be a long time com 
ing. The Justice Dept. holds a strong 


card in its victory over A.&P. in the 
criminal antitrust case. For legally, any 
judgment in an antitrust case becomes 
prima facie evidence m any new Case 
brought against the same defendant 
So Justice Dept. figures there's née 
further argument about the issues in- 
volved 

A.&P.’s first battle will probably be 

to have the case opened up again on 
the basic issues. If it loses that, the case 
comes down to legal determination of 
what should be done with A.&P. so that 
it will no longer violate the law. 
e Fight Against Bigness—In a_ larger 
sense, the suit against A.&P. is only 
one small part of the government's at 
tack on bigness, as such. That battle is 
raging both in Congress and in the 
courts (page 84). 

Government antitrust chief Herbert 
Bergson takes particular pride in fou 
big cases that he has filed since he got 
the job last June: cases against A.T.&T- 
Western Electric; du  Pont-General 
Motors-U.S. Rubber; the Big Four 
meat packers; and A.&P. Each of thes¢ 
four cases is directed at splitting up big 
outfits into smaller integrated com 
panies. 

If the courts go along, bigness is in 
for a bad time. And if the courts don’t 
go along, anti-bigness Congressmen are 
going to set up a loud, continuing how! 
for tougher antitrust laws ‘“‘to meet to 
day’s needs.” 











Elbow Room—In Crowded San Francisco 


Jammed-up business districts make for tough 
parking and high rents. In congested San 
Francisco, Fibreboard Products, Inc., found 
a way out. It moved its executive and sales 
offices from the Russ Building—in the heart 


of the city’s financial area—to Fibreboard’s 
own warehouse (circle) on the Embarcadero, 
San Francisco’s lively waterfront. Two top 
stories of the seven-story building have been 
decorated and dressed up for the staff. 
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MANAGEMENT 





3M Chooses “Delegation of Authority” 





3M’s big three (left to right): president R. P. Carlton, board chairman 
TOP BRASS . 


W. L. McKnight, and executive-committee chairman A. G. Bush 





LINE Bush (seated) and the V.-P.’s (from left): L. F. Weyand (adhesives), J. C. Duke 
(abrasives), J. A. Borden (tape), G. H. Halpin (sales), B. $. Cross (sheeting) 





STAFF McKnight (left) and his operating chiefs: C. B. Sampair (V.-P. in charge of 
production), president Carlton, C. P. Pesek (V.-P. in charge of engineering) 
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As direct result of its big 
diversification program, Minne- 
sota Mining spreads topside 
management responsibility. 


Which course would vou take if you 

had to reshuffle the topside management 
setup of your company? 
e Choices—W illiam L. McKnight, the 
new board chairman of Munnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., says there are only 
two ways out: “Concentration of 
authority, or delegation of authority.” 
And he adds, “we have chosen the lat- 
ter.” 

His remarks sum up neatly the reor- 
ganization job finished last week by 
Minnesota Mining, maker of abrasives, 
Scotch-brand tapes, and adhesives. In 
this, others can find an interesting ob- 
ject lesson. For 3M’s reorganization is 
simply tacit recognition of the fact that 
the company has grown too big for any 
one man to run 

Ihe press releases on last week’s 
meeting of 3M’s directors in St. Paul 
merely stated these bare facts: 

William L. McKnight, with 42 years’ 
service (20 as president) was elected to 
the new post of board chairman. 

Archibald G. Bush, who started with 
3M in 1909, moved up from executive 
vice-president to chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, also a new post. 

Richard P. Carlton, another execu- 
tive vice-president, was made president. 

H. P. Buetow, treasurer, and G. H. 
Halpin, vice-president, were advanced 
to executive vice presidents 
e Program—I'hose facts, of course, give 
no inkling of the reasons for the 
changes. Nor do they explain that the 
shifts were part of a program of man- 
agerial reorganization that began five 
years ago—a_ program that has com- 
pletely altered the executive operations 
of 3M. 

lo understand it, you have to know 
something about the company, its op 
erations, its executives, and its owner- 
ship. 
eHistory—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co. got its start back in 1902. Its name 
came from its first proyect—to mine a 
corundum deposit on Lake Superior. 
But silicon carbide hit the market at 
about the same time—besides, the new 
corundum deposits weren’t of very good 
quality. So 3M dropped mining, went 
into making sandpaper. 

Early in its history, 3M’s owners dis- 
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Lhis man is paid to be 
dissatisfied with everything! 


There isn’t a Sinclair product or a Sinclair process that 
satisfies this man—or ever will satisfy him. 

He starts with the assumption that whatever we do 
can be done better. And it is his job to find that better 
way—because he is a Sinclair Scientist, constantly seek- 
ing to improve the old and develop the new. 

There are some 200 Sinclair Scientists at the new Sin- 
clair Research Laboratories in Harvey, Illinois, partici- 
pating in an organized search into every phase of oil. 

The range of their curiosity is boundless . . . . 
and the results of their curiosity help make Sinclair a 
“Great Name in Oil.”’ 






SINCLAIR — 
A Great Name in Oil 














FOURTEEN FOOT 
REACH 

- ALL AROUND 

THE PUMP 






YOU'LL see this beautiful, new pump in 
better service stations everywhere. It has been installed for 
your convenience by Your Friend, the Service Station Man. 
With the famous Horizontal Hose Reel, it speeds up the deliv- 
ery of gasoline to your car. It assures accurate measurement 
and computation for your protection, and increases the efficien- 
cy of the operator. Wayne 100-A is a low model, yet the reel 
provides fourteen feet of hose ready to 
serve in any direction. If you are a sta- 
tion owner, write for bulletin today. 


Wayne 
GASOLINE PUMPS 


AUTO HOISTS e AIR COMPRESSORS ‘for your protection 






Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 






THE WAYNE PUMP CO., 501 Tecumseh St., 
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SCOTCHLITE 
at night. 


reflecting tape shows up 
It is stripped on like Scotch tape. 


covered how to stav out in front of the 
competition: develop new products, and 
patent them. New product develop 
ment requires research; so 3M is strong 
on research. As witness: 

@ Some 500 of its 8,000 or so employees 
are engaged in research. 
search man for every salesman.) 

e Nearly 3% of the sales dollar goes to 
research, 

e New president R. P. Carlton started 


Vhere’s a re 


in 1921 as a laboratory technician, still 
retains close supervision of research. 
e Pay Off—This emphasis on product 


development has paid richly, especially 
in recent vears. Sales of $108-million in 
1948 mark nearly an eight 
in 10 vears. Put another wav, 
million investment in_ research 
1933 has produced $317-million in 
sales. 

In the course of this expansion, 3M 
has occasionally found it necessary to 
acquire outside concerns Thus it 
bought Inland Rubber Corp. back in 
1941, when natural rubber was getting 
tight (many 3M _ adhesives use rubber 
in the mix). 

More recently, 3M has been striving 
to develop a market for a product called 
Scotchlite (picture, above). It con 
sists of tiny glass glued to a 
plastic or fabric backing. The spheres 
reflect light, thus offer a_ beautiful 
method for night illumination of ad- 
vertising signs and the like. 

But advertisers weren’t rushing to 
buv Scotchlite as fast as 3M wanted. So 
the company bought three outdoor ad 
vertising for $4.5-million 
e Financing—Despite its spectacular 
growth, 3M was a tightly-held concern 
until 1945. In that year, liquidation of 
an estate forced public offering of some 
stock. In 1947 the company undertook 
its first public financing, selling $10 


fold increase 
a Sii- 


since 


spheres 


companic 
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Or course, everybody likes this wonderful new MELMAC 











‘Well keep these 4 long;time, Mommy!’ 


dinnerware 


It is ideal tor gav breakfasts. smart luncheons, bright dinners. 


Its colors are soft, rich permanent. Its finish and feel are 


china—vet MeLMac dinnerware is surprisingly durable 


like fine 
light to 


lift and carry. And so safely and easily cleaned it almost makes 


dishwashing a pleasure! 


Mts ac is one of several important molding compounds 


de veloped by American Cvanamid to help the plastic industry 


meet your needs with the right plastic for every purpose, 





Cyanami 
AMERICAN yanamid comvany 











30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥ 





Materials for the Plastics Industry 


one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 








YOUNGBLOOD’S it id t It “hatched” him 50 poultry farms, a processing plant, 
ma i éa @ a feed mill, 4 restaurants, 2 million chicks a year! 


you live in Texas or have visited there, 
you have probably tasted some of J. H. 
Youngblood’s chicken. His restaurants in 
Waco, Dallas, and Austin are famous. This 
Ford Truck user’s slogan, ‘“‘We hatch ’em... 
grow ’em... prepare ’em... fry ’em,”’ stands 
for some of the most tender, delicious, full- 
meated chicken you'll find! 


He figured that in order to make money 
out of chickens, you have to control every 
step in production and marketing. And he 
did! Today, Youngblood’s operation covers 
the entire Southwest ... has grown to where 
he needs 20 Ford Trucks in his business. 





“WE START with the hen that lays the egg.’’ Young- 
blood (right) and one of his managers examine a 
New Hampshire-White Leghorn chick. 65,000 of 
these special crosses are hatched each week. And a 
carload of mixed feed comes from the company’s 
mill every day to feed them! 


, 
aiaiaateninieaiates i He uses 20 Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his busi- 
ma move @ ness... Smart Move! ... Smart Business! 
<q MY Fleer of 20 Ford Trucks gives me fast, reliable trans- 
portation,’ Youngblood (right) tells Ford Dealer Jack 
Kultgen. “But my special pride and joy is this 145-h.p. 
Big Job which delivers to almost every large city in Texas.” 
“You've chosen the best, when you've chosen Ford,” 
remarks Kultgen. ‘“‘We'’ve got over 150 models! Pickups 
and Stakes for your farm work! Big 39,000 Ib. G.V.W. 
Fords for intercity hauling—all Bonus Built!” 





“POWER BRAKING for the 
double cylinder rear 
brakes on the Ford F-7 
multiplies shoe pressure 
more than 100 per cent. 
Even with that boost 
the driver doesn’t lose 
the ‘feel’ of the brakes.”’ 





“YOU SAVE money with 
this Ford Shiftoguide 
speedometer. It tells 
your drivers exactly 
when to shift transmis- 
sion gears for best get- 
away performance with 
the least number of en- 
gine revolutions.” 


bioaiaial FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 
me Smart bet! ese noth 


6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 




















NEW FILAMENT TAPE for heavy packaging is shown to president Carlton (seated) 
by E. L. Rzepecki (left) and Irving Danielson (right) of the tape laboratories. 











LACELON kitchen curtains are inspected by Carlton. 
special report on 3M’s new plastic lace. 


million in debentures and $10-million 
in preferred 

loday its nine-man board of direc 
tors own or represent some 42% of 


the outstanding stock. (The rest is di 
vided among +,000-odd_ stockholders 
Seven board members are company offi 
cers: the other two are sons of early 
company backers and own or represent 
large stock interests. 

Dominant in the company at least 
since 1929—and probably for an even 


longer time—has been William Me 
Knight. Counting his wife's shares, 


he controls better than 13% of the 
company’s common stock. During his 
vears as chief executive, sales climbed 
from $5.4-million to $108-million. 
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Display on table is part of 





lor years McKnight cftectively kept 
3M’s operations in the palm of his 
hand. And no one can challenge the 
effectiveness of his leadership 
e Shift—But diversification finally forced 
1 revamping of executive control; Me 


Knight himself initiated the changes 
that were topped off at last weck’s 
directors’ mecting 


The loosening of tight central con 
trol began back in 1936 when 3M 
shifted major production of adhesives 
and coatings to Detroit, a big customer 
Car makers were buying masking tape 
for their paint departments, and ad 
hesives for fastening upholstery to metal 
bodies. 

McKnight recognized the inevitable: 








Get the facts about 


PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 





AND SEE HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE 


You save money, improve your 
products and increase sales when 
you fabricate your products from 
Permaciap. It’s an entirely new 
and different material with the sur- 
face characteristics of Stainless steel 
and the excellent forming qualities 
of Carbon steel. 

Corrosion Resistant! Easily Formed! 
It’s corrosion resistant and has 
better ductility than other material 
of equal corrosion resistance. 
Shower stalls, deep freeze units, 
automotive trim, food and chemical 
vessels and many other products 
are now being made of PERMACLAD. 
Profit by getting the facts about 
PERMACLAD now. Write for free 
folder. Alan Wood Steel Company, 


Conshohocken, Pa., Dept. P-21. 





The finer the finish the finer the product 


PERMALCLAD 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


Other Products— 
AW Algrip, Abrasive Floor 
Plate * AW Super-Diamond 
Floor Plate * Billets * Plates 
* Sheets (Alloy and Special 
Grades) ; 
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Cleanliness of Janitrol gas heat is important in this dairy 
Janitrols meet the wide flexibility of heating 





operation, 








requirements due to delivery trucks leaving and returning. 
Valuable floor space is saved in this compact drug store 
by use of suspended Janitrol Unit Heaters. 


DECIDE 
ON 4 
CAs. Fi Rep 
ERS 


unit HEAT 
FOR AUTOMATIC, 






Janitrol Unit Heaters 
equipped for natural, manu- 
factured or LP-Gases, range 
n capacity from 50,000 to 
450,000 B.t.u. per hour in- 
put ratings. Suspended and 
floor models, and types for 
filcered air comprise the com- 
plete line for every commer- 
cial and industrial heating 
requirement, 


li » PRODUCT OF 


LU ty Ne seele) |: TUh pile), Mele) ite) 7 wile), Mm muie)ii+lem me). |le 


LOW COST HEATING 


If you are building or enlarging your present 

plant... leasing a vacant store or modernizing 

your place of business... Janitrol Gas Unit 

Heating will bring you many benefits and in all 

probability save you important heating dollars. 
Janitrol 


Each | Unit Heater is a complete self- 
contained automatic gas-fired heating plant... 
delivers clean heat... fast... when you want it 
. where you want it. There’s no waste of fuel 
and money from overheating or the transfer of 
heat through long distribution systems. 
With 35 years experience in the gas equipment 
field, Surface Combustion has engineered more 
worthwhile design and operating features into 
the complete Janitrol line. Janitrol sells by com- 
parison and is only installed by experienced, 
capable heating contractors. 
Ask your Janitrol Dealer for free heating survey. 
You'll find him listed in the classified section of 
your phone directory. 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL FURNACES AND KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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to plant manager L. F. Weyand went 
instructions which said in effect: You’re 
on your own. 

The plan worked; in fact it worked 

so well that it was extended in April, 
1948, to include virtually all activities 
of 3M. 
e Vertical Setup—The basic organiza- 
tion at the managerial level, and the 
flow of authority and supervision, were 
established at that time. McKnight 
set up two executive vice-presidencies: 

(1) Marketing and distribution were 
placed under direction of A. G. Bush, 
a veteran in sales, second to McKnight 
in seniority, and a large stockholder. 

(2) Manufacturing, engineering, and 
research were made R. P. Carlton’s re- 
sponsibility. 

These two men were given primary 
supervision over the eight product di- 
visions under the company’s new “ver- 
tical” organization. Heads of these di- 
visions (vice-presidents in most cases) 
were made “responsible to staff man 
agement for profits and for all other 
normal business operations.” 

Staff officers—secretary, treasurer, vice- 
presidents for personnel administration, 
public relations—reported directly to 
McKnight. 

The system worked well; but it had 
a few drawbacks: 

Excessive responsibility still rested 
on the president’s shoulders. He still 
was responsible for subsidiary com- 
panics, headed the executive and man 
agement .committees, served as board 
chairman, in addition to his other 
duties. As a subordinate remarked, ‘Mr 
McKnight still runs the company.” 

Too heavy loads were carried by the 
executive vice-presidents. It was neces 
sarv to free them from some staff and 
division duties. There was one’ other 
consideration, too—both \icKnight and 
Bush were approaching the mandatory 
retirement age of 65. So it was time to 
begin thinking about successors 
e Coaches—l'or the next three vears 
MeKnight and Bush will ‘‘coach.” ‘They 
will concern themselves with matters of 
policv. McKnight, in addition, will 
head the important finance committee. 
He also has as his special charges Durex 
Abrasives Corp., 3M’s export affiliate, 
and Inland Rubber, which has been 
running in the red for the past couple 
of vears 

Under Bush, the executive committee 
is expected to take on added stature 
He will make it an active operating com 
mittee. The committee, in addition to 
Bush and McKnight, is composed of the 
new president, the two new exccutive 
vice-presidents, and the secretary 


e President—Carlton’s selection as presi 
dent was a foregone conclusion. He was 
the voungest of the company’s three top 
executives—56. He was a trained scien 
tist in a business where science has 
played a leading role. And while he has 
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ADJUSTABLE. SPEED ORIVE MOTOR 






yy stable Speets 


A from A-c. Circuits 








tow to make swim DRIVE YOU BUY TODAY 


~ «Will meet tomorrow's needs! 


The need for stepping up your operations in the future may 
require successively greater speed ranges; to settle for a drive 
limited to today’s needs may be a costly saving. A Reliance 
engineer, consulted early in your deliberations, will study 
your present operations and consider your future plans. 

Every Reliance engineer is able to draw on a wealth of special- 
ized ‘“‘Know-how” gained in applying Reliance Drives in all 
types of operations in every industry for over 40 years. And to 
meet your present and future needs more precisely, he can 
provide Reliance VxS, the All-electric Adjustable-Speed Drive 
Conveniently-packaged, factory- for A-c. Circuits, in either Rotating or Electronic systems or a 
wired VS Drives are available combination of both. Call a Reliance application engineer 


2 Tw > - : 
from 1 to 200 bp. Two or more when there’s a drive problem to be solved, or write for 
motors may be operated simulta- ; 
neously from a single Control Unit. Bulletin 311. 





Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE -tncisttane co.° 


"Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 1069 Ivanhoe Road ¢ Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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LIKE 
Ta Ve Ge wa 
IN A 
DARK CLOSET 





- «+ that important "WANTED IMMEDIATELY” : 


paper can be exasperatingly 
—just at the critical moment. 


Costly business! ... playing hide- 


and-seek with needed letters, 
documents and business records. 
Time-consuming, nerve-racking, 
while progress halts. And abso- 
lutely needless! 

For a mere traction of the cost 
of such inefficiency a Globe- 
Wernicke Safeguard Filing Sys- 


tem puts finding papers on a 
simple, fast, orderly basis. This 
is the filing svstem anyone can 


understand and operate. It turns 


up wanted papers in mere 
seconds Even the 


locate what he wants without 


eh) 


‘boss’ can 


, 
taking lessons. 
\ 


\ 
s 


Engineering Specialists in Office Equipment, Systems and Visible Records 


(SLoBE- uz 


WERNICKE 


Norwood—Cincinnati 
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elusive 





TELL YOUR GLOBE-WERNICKE DEALER 
to put in a one-drawer try-out 
unit; prove to vourself that G-W 
Safeguard Filing causes “black 
cats” to answer roll call instantly. 





"FIND-1-TIS" is a helpful and authoritative 
booklet about filing. Ask your dealer for a copy 
or write us and we'll mail one to you; no charge. 
Please address Dept. B-9 
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had little sales experience, he does show 
“a keen appreciation of sales possibili 
tics and problems’”’—to quote McKnight. 

Once chosen, Carlton was given 
authority to revamp subordinate execu- 
tive personnel and management func- 
tions—always, of course, with the advice 
of McKnight and Bush, and subject to 
board and committee approval. 

lor his general staff he named five 
vice-presidents. ‘I'wo of these carry the 
title of executive vice president: G. H. 
Halpin, heading up sales, and H. P. 
Buetow, directing financial and auxiliary 
departments (personnel, purchasing, 
trafic). ‘The other three supervise the 
tasks for which Carlton himself. for 
merly was directly responsible: engineer- 
ing (now expanded to include company 
properties), research and new products 
development, and production. To fill 
the research job, L. A. Hatch was 
moved from his former post as head of 
a division; C. B. Sampair on production 
and C. P. Pesek continue in about the 
same work they had been doing, but 
they get enlarged authority. 

As before, A. FE. Eggert, public rela 
tions vice-president, and J. L. Connolly, 
secretary and counsel, report directly to 
the presidents. 

Instead of retaining direct supervision 

over the  subsidiarv, Mid — States 
Gumried Paper Co., as McKnight had 
done, Carlton placed it on an equal 
status with 3M)’s industrial divisions. 
So 3M now has nine such divisions (10 
if Inland Rubber is included). 
e “Little Companies”—Fach staff vice- 
president works with the division heads 
in matters concerning his particular field 
of authority. But as before, divisions 
are, in effect, “little companies” linked 
together by common ownership, inter- 
ests, and top policy supervision 

One division deserves specific men- 
tion; it’s called Central Manufacturing. 
Into this go various products or lines 
which have not achieved sufficient im 
portance to be assigned full division 
status. An example: A product with 
good sales prospects is Lacelon, a lace 
like ribbon composed of plastic fila 
Florists are buying it for dec- 
orating bouquets and corsages (water 
doesn’t affect it); it holds possibilities as 
a decorative material for milliners, fot 
gift wrapping. But until its market po 
tentialitics are tested, Lacelon will be 
handled by 3M’s Central Manufactur- 
ing Division. 

e Capacity—No_ matter what happens 
to Lacelon and other 3M projects, 
McKnight figures that his company can 
handle them under its new setup. “We 
are really set up for diversification,” he 
savs. “As we are organized, we could 
handle 20 divisions just as well as 10.” 

And if new products keep flowing out 
of 3M’s research laboratories as rapidly 
as in the past, there may well be 20 


ments 


divisions one fine day 
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There is no shortage of good coking coals 
on the Baltimore & Ohio 


To steel men looking for better coking 
bituminous, we recommend coals mined on 
the Baltimore & Ohio. We know these coals. 
They are low in sulphur and ash, and 
excel in other characteristics needed for 
efficient coking. 


Not only is there an abundant present 
supply of coking coals on the B&O, but 





because of developing fields, B & O’s reserves 
are increasing. B&O bituminous answers 
the need of blending for better coke and 
offers both accessibility and long-range 
availability. Ask our man! 


BITUMINOUS COALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
—from aaa : 

modern mines r 
like this —> 







BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better ! 













WEVE GOT 70 BRING 
OUR COSTS DOWN 


“YES, BUT WE ALSO 
HAVE TO STEP UP) 
OUR SELLING ! 
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BETTER PACKAGING 


may solve BOTH problems 


If you're after sales-building ideas or a way to reduce 
costs, take a fresh look at your package. 

As builders of the most widely used and most versatile 
line of packaging machinery, we have learned a lot about 
packaging improvement. We know the types of packages 
that have the greatest consumer appeal...The materials 
to use for eye-catching effect and utmost protection to the 

product...And the production set-up that will 
insure lowest cost. 


Why not benefit by this fund of knowl- 


edge? Put your problem up to “PACKAGE”, 


PACKAGE 





MACHINERY COMPANY 


Write for our folder SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘Packages that Sell” 





CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
SEATTLE TORONTO 


DALLAS 
MEXICO, D.F, 


EW YORK CHICAGO 
DENVER LOS ANGEL} 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Chicago’s population now totals about 
3.6-million, up some 7% from 1940. 
Meanwhile, the whole metropolitan 
area has increased 12% —to about 5.3- 
million. These are the estimates made 
by the University of Chicago and the 
Census Bureau after a sample preview 
of the 1950 census. 

° 


Blue Cross plans for hospital care pro- 
tect more than 22% of the people in 
the U.S. Rhode Island has the highest 
figure: 71%. All told, 34.5-million (in- 
cluding Canada) are covered. 


File and forget the voluntary steel al- 

location program (BW —Jan.1’49,p22) 

It will expire at the end of the month. 
° 


A deferred payment plan has been 
launched by E. W. Bliss Co. Customers 
can pay 25% down on machinery, take 
up to three years on the rest at a cost 
of 6% on the unpaid balance. 

8 


The Schott family of Cincinnati (BW— 
Apr.3’48,p23) has acquired another 
enterprise—Cleveland’s +4-vear old P. A. 
Geier Co. Last vear Geier sold about 
$14-million worth of its own (Roval) 
and private-brand vacuum cleaners. The 
Schotts paid some $3.5-million for 
their new property. 

a 
Summer excursions to Latin America 
via Pan American Airways will be ex- 
tended to autumn. The 30% -off, 60- 
dav offer worked so well that Pan Am 
is keeping it through November. 

ry 
Chrvsler’s station wagon—its first since 
1941—will go on the market this month. 


Factory list price is $2,968. 

° 
Orders for Douglas fir lumber in August 
were the highest in a vear. The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. puts the 
weekly average at 182.7-million board 


fect—a gain of more than 20% over 


the July average 


a 
Winner of the 1949 Chemical Engi- 
neering Achievement Award (\icGraw- 
Hill) is Celanese Corp. of America. 
Celanese won because of its postwar 


developments in textiles, chemicals, 
plastics. 

° 
Macy’s, New York department. store, 


and DuMont, TV set manufacturer, arc 
through feuding \ few weeks ago 
DuMont jerked Macv’s franchise be 
cause of price-cutting (B\W-Sep. 10°49, 
p76). Last week DuMont had a chang: 
of heart, let Macv’s into the fold again. 
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... Too many are being winged or 
worse in the swamp of inventory. 
That's where the besieged Gen- 
eral Manager runs into the cross- 
fire of moving price levels, carry- 
ing-cost and sales-service demands 
That’s where McBee Keysort cuts 
casualties by telling him daily...at 
less cost than any other method 
I, What is and isn't being sold. 
2. What is on hand... and how 
long it’s been there. 
3. What must be bought or made 
»..and when. 
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The Sales Manager can’t plan sales 
strategy soundly unless orders are 
coordinated with an inventory kept 
in proper ratio to other assets 
Keysort tells him what to push 
where; tells management when and 
how to keep inventory in balance 


The General Manager is out on 
a limb if loose production planning 
ties up too much capital in ma- 
terials, work-in-process, finished 
goods. McBee Keysort enables him 
to adjust purchases and production 
orders daily to keep inventory risks 





[ts open season on general managers 


at a working minimum. 

Business can’t afford inventory 
gambles today. But any business 
can afford one of McBee’s simple, 
flexible, inexpensive methods of 
controlling inventory methods 
that are helping executives sleep 
better at night and look younger 
than their years 

That's why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in just a short 
time. 

There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 


With your present personnel, without costly in- 
stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 
card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data ... classify it... file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 
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Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities. 
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MAIN STREET 


Fee a multi-story skyscraper like 
the Tishman Building in New York 

. or a single-story structure like the 
Lutheran Insurance Building in Waverly, 
Iowa ... Dunham Vari-Vac* Heating per- 
mits fuel costs to be reduced as much as 
10%. 


Such substantial savings are possible 
because this Dunham system automatically 
provides the precise amount of heat you 
need. This is accomplished by utilizing a 
continuous flow of steam at temperatures 
that vary with the weather. 


Dunham engineers recently perfected 
methods of job-scaling Vari-Vac to fit any 
size or type of building .. . regardless of 
climatic conditions. Seven different sys- 
tems are available. 


For further information, write for Bulle- 
tin 509. C. A. Dunham Co., 400 W. Mad- 
ison St., Chicago 6, Ill. In Canada: C. A. 
Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto. In England: 
C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London. 


*Variable vacuum 


DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 
cuts fuel costs 


up to 0% 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
38 





MARKETING 


THE DO 





DOW 


w CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND micnigan 





CHEMICAL DISPLAY of plastics products at Bamberger’s is aimed at... 


Selling Customers Customers 


Makers of raw materials can boost sales of their product 
by actively promoting end products made from it, and by helping 
customers make better end products. Plastics makers are doing it. 


If vou make raw materials, you're 
pretty much at the merey of the com 
panics that process, fabricate, and met 
chandise the end products made from 
your material. If they do a good job of 
making and selling their products, your 
products will do well. But if they neglect 
their markets or cheapen their prod 
ucts, vour business will suffer, through 
no fault of yours, along with theirs. 

\t first glance, it appears that this is 
a process over which you have no con 
trol. But actually, there is something 
you can do: You can provide your 
manufacturing customers with cnough 
production and marketing know-how to 
make certain (1) that they use your raw 
material properly in thei products, and 
(2) that they channel those products 
aggressively into the proper markets 
e Dow Display—That’s a lesson that the 
makers of plastics have Icarned from 
bitter experience. The picture above, 
taken last week at Bamberger’s, Newark 
(N. J.) department store, shows how 
thoroughly they have learned it. 

Bamberger’s, at the urging of Dow 
Chemical Co., is staging a big promo 
tion of plastic products. 


Dow pro- 


vided equipment for mass display of 
the colorful plastics; it also sent along 
some Dow people already well familias 
with the problems and techniques of 
selling the products made by Dow cus- 
tonicrs. 
e Extended—The store is well pleased 
with the results of the promotion. ‘The 
event was originally scheduled to last 
two wecks; it has been extended to 
four weeks. And Bamberger’s is seriously 
thinking about having a plastics depart 
ment all-year-around similar to the one 
Dow sct up for the special sales cam 
paign 

Dow, of course, isn’t the only com- 
pany that is exerting itself to make busi 
ness profitable for its customers—and 
for itself. Other raw-plastics producers 
have campaigns, too, varying in in 
tensity and ingenuity, to keep store cash 
registers ringing up plastics sales. Ex 
amining the plans of just a handful of 
these companies will give a cross-section 
view of what the industry as a whole is 
doing. 
e Problem—In large part, the plastics 
problem which the raw-materials  pro- 
ducers are trying to lick stems from the 
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... and you can hear it at the cash register! 


Hail to the new Kings! Hail Mr. and Mrs. Buyer, of Buyer’s Market, 
today. And let’s be sure to say it with color! The rich and striking 
beauty of Plaskon Molded Color talks their language so well... attracts 
...influences...sells. Here is permanent, non-fading color... solid 
color through and through. Here is a wide range, softest pastel 
to jet black—in thermosetting plastic compounds easy to mold into 
products of high strength, high electrical insulating qualities, high 


resistance to water, solvents, greases. May we send you further facts ? 
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fact that making plastic consumer goods 
has been a popular and easy business to 
get into. Many people, looking for busi- 
nesses of their own after the war, bought 
molding machines, set them up in their 
garages or toolsheds, and started looking 
around for a product to produce. 

One casy way to get product ideas is 
to go to the local dime store and see 
what products are on display. ‘Vhen, 
having found, say, a plastic box that 
doesn’t look too difficult to mold, the 
new manufacturer buys one and starts 
figuring a way to make it. In order to 
sell it, of course, the molder usually 
figures he had better sell it for less 
money than the one the dime store 
already carries. The original manufac 
turer, however, mav already have scaled 
his margin as narrowly as he can 
e Inferior Product—That makes it tough 
for the new molder. His solution fre 
quently is to make the walls of his plas 
tic box a tiny fraction thinner than the 
walls of the original. That uses less 
molding powder per unit and therefore 
costs less. And since his plastics know] 
edge mav be very slight, he buys the 
cheapest molding powder he can get 
Frequently it’s one completely unsuited 
to the job he wants to do 

Vhen a third manufacturer decides to 
get into the plastic-box business. He’s 
faced with the same problem that manu- 
facturer No. 2 was up against. So he 
solves the problem in the same way—by 
cheapening his product still more 
e Public Reaction—Aftcr a while, the 
public begins to find that plastic boxes 
aren’t very sturdy; they warp, break. or 
lose their shape because the walls are 
too thin and the molder hasn’t used 
the right molding powder. So thev de 
cide plastics aren’t here to stav, and buy 
a tin box instead. And the plastics mar 
ket—for the store, the molders, and the 
raw-materials manufacturers—shrinks. 

Mhere’s another factor working against 

the molder, too. Since he is a small unit, 
possibly even a one-man operation, he 
may not have the knowledge or re 
sources to promote his products ag 
gressively. 
e Varied Techniques—That’s the point 
at which the raw-materials companies 
have stepped into the merchandising 
picture. By means of magazine adver 
tising, store promotions, and. direct 
mail, they are campaigning actively to 
expand the consumer market for plastic 
products. 

In addition, some of them are trving 
to gct molders to observe certain mini 
mum standards of quality; others are 
thinking up product ideas themselves, 
designing and developing salable prod 
ucts, then turning the plans over to 
molders without charge. 

e Intermediate Consumer—Not all the 
raw-materials manufacturers, of course, 
have identical problems; for that reason, 
they can’t all approach the problem in 
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the same way. Plaskon Division of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, for instance, gets 
to the consumer market mainly as a 
part of another larger product—as a set 
of buttons on a dress, for instance. And 
women don’t usually buy dresses for the 
buttons on them. 

One of Plaskon’s jobs, therefore, is to 
advise its customers how to merchandise 
their products—not to the public, but to 
the garment trade. The company does 
this by consulting with the molder him 
self and his ad agency, and by making 
up promotional literature for him. 

e Ultimate Consumer—National adver 
tising featuring consumer and industrial 
products made by the customers of the 
raw-materials maker is a popular form of 
plastics promotion. The ads, of course, 
also point out who makes the molding 
powder, and the fact that it’s probably 
the best molding powder in the world 
for that particular use. Dow, Koppers 
Co., and Monsanto Chemical Co. are 
three examples of companies that use 
this type of advertising. 

e New-Product Development—Hercules 
Powder Co. has an unusual program 
[he company is actively engaged in 
developing new products that molders 
can make profitably. In order to gen 
crate ideas and translate them into 
finished products, Hercules hired Sund 
berg-Ferar, an industrial-design — firm 
with experience in the plastics industry 
Sundberg-Ferar drew up sketches of pos 
sible applications for plastics in the elec 
trical-appliance industry. From_ these, 
Hercules selected those applications 
which seemed to be sound uses of its 
materials. 

These new designs, together with 
samples of already-successful applica 
tions of Hercules’ raw materials to other 
products, were gathered together into a 
promotion picce. ‘The company sent 
this to a large group of molders and 
designers, and delivered copies person 
ally to engineering and sales personnel 
of 120 electrical-appliance manufactur 
ers. Now, says Hercules, every one of 
these new product suggestions has been 
or is in the process of being turned into 
finished products. ‘hat helps sales all 
along the line—for the appliance makers, 
for the molders, and for Hercules. 

lor interested molders, Hercules will 
carry the development and design job 
right up to the point of making a model 
of the finished product. It doesn’t cost 
the molder anything. If he wants a 
model built, however, he pays that cost. 
e Tests—Product evaluation is an im 
portant part of Dow’s extensive market 
ing program. Any molder or manufac 
turer using Dow’s Styron can send a 
sample of his product to the company’s 
technical-evaluation committee at the 
home office in Midland, Mich. 

The committee then puts the prod- 
uct through a series of tests. These 
evaluate the products from the stand- 
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WILL help cut 
record-keeping 
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| 100 pages packed with color illustrations 
| of record-keeping forms, binders and ac- 
| cessory items... fully indexed...invaluable 
to every department in your business. 


Get your copy from a NATIONAL Sta- 
tioner...or clip a dollar bill to the coupon 


and mail it — today. 


National Blank Book Co. 
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How a little Oquitt” 


takes the fight 
out of friction! 
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Pulling a train around a curve takes 
extra locomotive power due to the 
friction of the wheels against the rails. 

But another, and more serious, 
effect of this friction was the way 
steel wheel flanges ground off the rail 
head, making it necessary to replace 
the rail on sharp curves every few 
years. 

So railroad research engineers de- 
veloped an ingenious “flange-lubri- 
cator” which is installed on curves. 
As the train approaches the curve, the 
car wheels come in contact with a 
tripper bar which automatically 
squirts a measured amount of lubri- 
cant against the flanges. Friction is 
reduced to a minimum... the locomo- 
tive load is lessened...and the outside 
rails on curves wear two or three 
times longer. 

Finding new ways to make every 
detail of railroad operation more effi- 
cient calls for continuous research on 
hundreds of projects. It’s typical of 
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how American railroads are con- 
stantly on the alert to cut the cost 
and to improve the service of the 
nation’s most economical transporta- 


tion system. 

To keep improving America’s rail- 
road transportation network means 
constant investment, both in develop- 
ing new and better ways of railroad 
operation and in the actual installa- 
tion of research-proved innovations. 
And because the railroads have always 
given the “green light” to continuing 
improvement, the American people 
increasingly benefit from the thriftiest 
mass transportation in the world. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR Ja 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. p 





point of basic design, molding tech- 
niques, Comparison with other plastic 
and nonplastic materials, and resistance 


to potential service hazards. Dow 
doesn’t try, however, to evaluate the 
products from an aesthetic or sales 
point of view. 

The samples also go to a consumer 
panel, which uses them under actual 
working conditions. The findings of this 
panel and of the evaluation committee 
are then sent, in a confidential report, 
to the molder. If the product meets the 
committee’s standards, Dow gives the 
molder permission to attach a label to 
it, saving “Made of Stvron.” In addi 
tion, Dow may include the product and 
the name of the maker in the promo- 
tion pieces which it sends out to buvers 
in department stores and other retail 
outlets throughout the country which 
carry plastics. 

Dow has also been staging depart 

ment-store, specialty-store and_ variety 
store promotions similar to the current 
one at Bamberger’s. 
e Association—The industrv’s trade as 
sociation, too, is trving to educate con 
sumers to accept plastics and to use 
them properly. This association of mold- 
ers and material makers, called the 
Societv of the Plastics Industry, has 
been pushing an informative-labeling 
program for more than two vears. Its 
object is to induce manufacturers to put 
labels on their merchandise telling ex 
actly what the product will and will 
not do. 


AYER FALLS IN STEP 


Most advertising agencies make their 
money in two ways: (1) on publication 
space or radio time bought for the 
client, thev collect 15° of the total 
cost direct from the publication or radio 
station; (2) on certain production costs, 
they collect direct from the client— 
usually 15%, although it varies from 
agency to agency. 

Philadelphia’s 80-year-old N. W. Aver 
& Son has always been an exception. It 
has figured the total net cost (space -or 
time less the discount, plus production 
cost), and collected a flat 16% of that 
direct from the client. So Aver has been 
slightly cheaper than other agencies for 
buving space or time: slightly more ex- 
pensive than most agencies on produc- 
tion cost. 

Now, however, the old order has 
changed. From now on, Aver’s clietits 
will be charged the regular rates—1 5 *% 
and 15%. 

Television brought about the change- 
over, mainly. TV production costs, says 
Aver, are often a very large part of total 
costs. Adding 16%% to those costs as 
an agency commission might mean that 
the client was paving more for Aver’s 
services than competing agencies are 
charging. i 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 


model to meet every need! 





dumb like a fox..... Monroe CALCULATING machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. “Velvet Touch'’* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 


In our humble opinion, the intelligence 
of Reynard is vastly overrated. 


Why anyone “smart as a fox” 
should park under a vine daily 


from 9 to 5 (no Saturdays) | 












figuring, figuring. figuring how 


to snare a set of grapes. escapes us. 





And all that figuring for 
™ ss Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 


grapes? When anyone... 
even anyone dumb as a fox... knows 
that whatever the figuring or 
accounting job, Monroe makes 


a machine to handle it! 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its ‘Velvet Touch" * is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe 


*"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation 


Every Monroe is sold only through 


Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe’s factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 











No power plant too big... 


no lifting job too small! 


“Sh: aw-Box”’ cranes lift the largest turbines and generators ever 
builr—or will lift bigger ones that may be developed. The first 
multi-motored overhead electric traveling crane ever available to 
industry originated with “Shaw-Box.” 

Since then, many of the great improvements, now standard in 
most cranes, came from the brains of our engineers and the hands 
of our skilled workmen—all the advantages of ““Shaw-Box’”’ engi- 
neering, precision manufacturing methods and basic sturdiness 
of construction. 

So whether you need a mammoth crane or a small electric or 
hand-operated crane or hoist, how wise to select from the products 
of this organization with such a wealth of lifting knowledge and 


experience! 


wa 


Right now we are building two 1 ton: one 1s0 ton; one 22 


ton; one 250 ton and one 2go0 ton “Shaw-Box”’ cranes for six 


important power companies in America. 


If you have requ rements now or 
n the future tor cranes of any 
size, write tor Catalog No. 217 on 
“Shaw-Box”’ Full Electric Travel- 
Cranes from § tons upward; 


ind Catalog No. 213C for ‘Load 


Lifter’ Cranes of trom 1 to 2¢ tons. SS 


Te Serine lg Comme 


ca ANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. e MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


skers of ‘Ashcroft 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Retail prices of department-store mer- 
chandise have dropped for 10. succes- 
sive months, an index compiled by Fair- 
child Publications shows. A year ago 
the index stood at 141.7; now it’s 137.3 
(1935-39 is the base period). 

* 
Newest media lure for advertisers: guar- 
anteed results. Coronet Magazine's 
proposition: run identical four-color ads 
asking for mail orders in Coronet and 
one of four other big national maga 
zines. If the Coronet ad doesn’t pro- 
duce more sales per dollar of cost, you 
get your money back 

* 


Sales and profits are up for Brooklyn’s 
Abraham & Straus—contrarvy to the gen 
cral department store trend. A.&S. sold 
$66.6-million of goods during the fiscal 
vear ended July 31, 1949, netted $2 
million profit. Sales for the year before 
were $66.1-million, profits $2.2 aca, 
8 


Philco’s ‘TV sales have reached ‘record 
levels” during recent weeks, savs Wil 
liam Balderston, president. Opening of 
a new $1-million TV receiver plant in 
Sanduskv, Ohio, last week means that 
Philco can now turn out 18,000 units 
a week. 








Advisory Chief 


George S$. Jones, Jr., vice-president and _as- 
sistant to the president of Servel, Inc., is 
the new chairman of the National Distribu- 
tion Council—the official advisory body to 
the Dept. of Commerce on selling, market- 
ing, and distribution. He succeeds L. A. 
McQueen, vice-president of General ‘Tire & 
Rubber Co., who becomes chairman of 
N.D.C.’s executive committce. 
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NEW! 


SUNICUT 
OZWand B/W 


DUAL-PURPOSE CUTTING OILS FOR 
AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE WORK 





Tuz NEW Sunicut grades have been thoroughly ‘Job 
Proved.” Superlative results have been obtained on auto- 
matics machining all types of steel and brass at all practical 
speeds and feeds. These oils serve both as lubricant and 
cutting fluid. Their use eliminates the problem of cutting 
oil dilution. They are transparent, non-emulsifying oils com- 
pounded with Sun’s revolutionary, all-petroleum additive, 
Petrofac. For further information, fill in and mail the coupon. 


SUNICUT 812W —e 
is recommended for su- Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


perior performance on high speed, multiple spindle auto- Please send me your informative booklet describing the excellent 
° ee results being obtained in automatic screw machine work with 
matics machining low-carbon steels, alloy steels and brass. Sunicut 812W and 817W. 


Name 


SUNICUT SI7W is a higher viscosity = 


Company —_ 











oil for use on larger automatics machining all types of 





steel and brass. It is recommended for severe operations Adtran 





where heavier cuts are taken and higher temperatures City State 
maintained. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


SUN PETROLEUM [21 :%-))]'[a 5 Sa 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY BLE Rha Bf 


Sunicut and Petrofac are trademarks of Sun Oil Company 








Do you build or operate any of this equipment? Air Compressors @ Airport 
|} Tractors @ Bull Dozers @ Carriers @ Combines @ Construction Hoists @ Corn Pickers @ Cranes 
@ Ditchers @ Earth Drills @ Earth Moving Equipment @ Farm Tractors @ Forage Harvesters @ 
Industrial Tractors © Industrial Hoists @ Irrigation Pumps @ Logging Donkeys @ Materials 
Handling Equipment @ Mining Hoists @ Oil Pump Jacks @ Oil and Water Drills @ Oil Well 
Cementing Equipment @ Road Graders @ Road Rollers @ Rock Drills @ Saw Mills @ Shop Lift Trucks 


® Shop Mules @ 


Think what a Gyrol Fluid Cou- 
pling between power and load 
would do in improving the oper- 
ation of your equipment! 


You can have it now on most 
Chrysler Industrial Engines at 
almost unbelievably little added 
cost. Actually for only a few 
dollars more than the conventional 
flywheel which it replaces! The 
same mass-produced Fluid Cou- 
pling proved on more than a 
million Chrysler, DeSoto and 
Dodge passenger cars and trucks 
over a period of 11 years. 


Shovels @ Sprayers @ Sweepers @ Tractor Shovels @ Truck Mixers @ Yarders. 


Super-smooth power flow in g¥rol 
Fluid Coupling gives better per- 
formance and better handling. 
It reduces maintenance costs and 
down time. It assures longer life 


for your equipment. It offers a 
host of special advantages for 


€ 9 
special operating conditions. Industrial Engines gad 


It will pay you well to investigate e 

now. See your Chrysler Industrial P T 

Engine Dealer or write us. Parts ower nits 

and service quickly available i> 

everywhere. Industrial Engine Divi- once hel 

sion, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, HORSEPOWER ~ WITH A PEDIGREE 
Michigan. 

















PICTURE REPORT 








34 YEARS AGO electricity on the farm was a new idea when the Washington Water 
Power Co. sent this mobile electric kitchen through the Pacific Northwest farm country. 











TODAY streamlined demonstration kitchens, like this one in Spokane, promote the use 
of electric power. Even though the farmer now drives to see them, it’s still true that... 


Model Kitchens Sell Electricity 


“Show it, and show it in use.” That's 
an axiom one top-flight advertising 
executive recently prescribed for success 
in television advertising (BW —Jun.1] 
"49,p26). 

Almost a half century before ‘TV 
reached adolescence, however, the 
Washington Water Power Co. was fol 
lowing the same rule. W.W.P. merely 
wanted to encourage farmers to install 
electric equipment on their farms—and 
buy some kilowatt hours from the power 
company. 

The farmers bought plenty—cnough 
to boost the percentage of electrified 
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farms in the W.W.P. arca 25 percent 
age points above the U.S. average of 
68.6%. 

Although some 94% of Washington 
and Idaho farms are now clectrified, 
W.W.P. still demonstrates aggressively 
to promote the use of electricity. In ad 
dition, the company helps finance re- 
search into new farm uses for electric 
power. Projects in the works currently 
include bactericidal lamps to control 
mold on cheese, electronic interrupters 
for electric fence control, and techniques 
for high-speed drying of hay, beans, and 
other farm crops. 








Do you have a processing or 
fabricating process involv- 
ing paper? Does your prod- 
uct require some specific 
characteristic in paper—per- 
haps unusual strength, de- 
pendable uniformity, resis- 
tance to heat, moisture or 
acids? 

True, there are thousands of 
tons of paper available, but 
MOSINEE — “more than 
paper’’—1s produced only in 
limited quantity to meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
MOSINEE “‘paperologists”’ 
are available to help you. 
Write Dept. BW—no obli- 
gation to you, of course. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
Essential Paper Manufacturers 











This form 
of reading 


Square Span 
is supposed 


brings the 
same results 


Square Span is 


an experiment, 


handling 
situations. 


increased 
production 


And 
another 


cut unloading 
costs 


In the 
first year, 


cut payroll 


CONVEYORS: 


is called 
> Square Span. Q 
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Cheaper Liquor 


Arrival of four-year old 
stocks, drop in consumption of 
liquor, force distillers to cut 
prices of bonded bourbon. 


Fanciers of expensive bottled-in-bond 

bourbons are getting a pleasant sur- 
prise. The trend towards lower bour- 
bon prices has started earlier than they 
had hoped. 
e Price Cuts—Last week Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp. knocked 78¢ off the 
price of its Old Forester bottled-in- 
bond bourbon, effective Nov. 1. In 
New York that will bring the price 
down from $6.90 to $6.12 a fifth. 

Brown-Forman’s move followed close 
on the heels of a similar price cut by 
Glenmore Distilleries Co. After Oct. 1, 
its Kentucky Tavern bonded bourbon 
will sell for $1 less, bringing the New 
York price down to $5.94. 

Earlier, Publicker Industries, Inc., in 

a little-publicized move, cut $1 off the 
price of its Old Hickory and Charter 
Oak bonded bourbons; that put their 
prices below $5 a fifth. 
e Timing—What really surprised the 
trade was not the cuts, but their timing. 
It had figured that the drop in the 
prices of the more expensive bourbons 
would come through about the first of 
next year. 

There are some good reasons why 

the trade has been looking for lower 
prices (BW—Mar.26'49,p80), namely: 
(1) the lowered consumption of all 
liquors, despite the fact that there has 
been a slight picking-up lately, and (2) 
the arrival of new postwar four-year old 
stocks of bourbon and whiskies. 
e Competition—The maturing four-vear 
old straight whiskies have already been 
giving a competitive jolt to the more 
expensive bottled-in-bond  bourbons. 
Early this year, Publicker brought out 
two new four-year old straights at prices 
that could even compete with the better 
spirit blends. And Brown-Forman has 
sliced 50¢ to 65¢ off the price of three 
of its four-vear-old straights; they now 
cost just over $5. 

There’s been another factor at work. 
The age of most bonded bourbons has 
dropped from six and seven vears to four 
vears—without any drop in prices. This 
hasn't helped the sales of the $7 brands 
on the market. 

Despite the price cuts, other dis- 
tillers—National Distillers and Straight 
Whisky Distilling among them—say 
they don’t intend to cut prices on their 
bonded brands. 

Even so, the trade figures that price 
cuts will be pretty general this winter, 
when these holdouts begin to feel the 
loss of business to the price cutters. 
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A Look at Costs 


THROUGH THE EYES OF THE MANAGEMENT ENGINEER 


Controlling costs is a management job that never ends 

Nevertheless it is an executive function that does 
not always get prime attention. In World War II, for 
example, production was the dominant theme. 

The early postwar years weren't too much different 
It’s true that Uncle Sam’s importance as a buyer lost 
luster; but the government was pushed aside in the 
market place by millions of avid customers. 

Times changed. The sellers’ market went by the 
boards. Then, the first task of a business manager was 
to make a successful switch to selling goods as well as 
making them. The problem didn’t stay that simple. 
Materials and labor costs had risen like express clevators. 
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That cost burden, plus the newly added selling expense, 
began to put a squeeze on profits in many industries. 

I'he cost problem demanded management's urgent, 
immediate attention. But it isn’t the kind of a problem 
that can be licked by making one decision or looking at 
one part of the business. 

Each company head has to find the answer first to 
this question: “What can I do in my own company 
operation to get a better picture of costs?” Then he 
needs this one answered: “How can I reduce those costs 
without impairing plant efficiency, or product quality 
or sales volume?” 


Those questions can be directed—and often are—to 
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consulting management engineers. That is their spe- 
cial field. They are forever and ever bumping up 
against the cost problem. How they view that problem 
today as professional consultants is outlined in this spe- 
cial report. It is through the eyes, therefore, of members 
of the Association of Consulting Management Engineers, 
that Business WEEK has explored the cost problem. 


NCONTROLLED costs are the business goblins 
that will get you if you don’t watch out. 

© You can be a production whiz and lose money. 

¢ You may be America’s ace salesman and still run 
in the red. 

e You may know all the tricks of finance and fail to 
keep a company in good shape. 

No magic formula exists that will make a business 
profitable. Until one is found, profits will continue to 
be made the hard way. And, since profit in simplest 
terms is merely the excess of gross sales over cost of 
goods sold, the obvious way to increase profits is to 
decrease costs. 

But not all cost-cutting is wise per se. Using the 
meat ax on costs can be the way to kill the golden-egg- 
stuffed goose. 

Doing a cost-control job does not mean that arbitrary 
actions should be taken to cut production, trim pay- 
rolls, slice prices, strangle promotion or slam the brakes 
on all canital spending. 

If you concede that haste makes waste, then what is 
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On overseas airline, servicing tied up planes, 
replacement parts often were in short sup- 
ply, labor costs high. Remedy: study setup, 
install parts inventory control, coordinate 
maintenance. Source: Wallace Clark & Co. 
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the proper procedure? And, how do you start to move? 

The beginning is a check-up to find out what the con- 
dition of the company is costwise. In other words, 
you begin with a management audit. 


AUDITING MANAGEMENT 


A financial audit is made to learn where and how 
money is spent. Financial statements though aren’t 
much help on the cost problem. They tell what went 
on, not what goes on. They don’t indicate, except in 
a broad, fuzzy way, any weaknesses in the company 
structure. And even when you can see them there, it is 
often too late to do anything about it. 

A management audit is a different kind of animal. It 
is aimed at getting the current situation into focus. 

A management audit, according to E. O. Griffen- 
hagen of Griffenhagen & Associates, now president of 
A.C.M.E., must get its facts at all company levels. 

Organizational structure must be examined in detail. 
The functions of each unit should be clearly defined. 

Next it looks into production and distribution, and 
the indirect functions that support them, to determine: 
(1) work responsibility; (2) effectiveness of labor; and 
(3) why, where, when things are done. 

Personnel also gets a going-over, so that a clear under- 
standing of personnel policies—like selection, pay, pro- 
motion, retirement, and dismissal—is obtained. 

Final step in the broad approach requires analysis of 
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PRODUCTIVITY 7 ~ 
M Watchmakers inventory of raw materials was 
piling up, tied up capital, could be costly 
on price-break. Remedy: study of “what”, 
“where” and “when”, plus control, cut in- 
ventories drastically. 
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PROOUCTIVITY 


Metal-products maker found back-and-forth 
movement of materials costly. Remedy: 
Process studies resulted in a complete re- 
alignment of equipment. This produced 
an orderly streamlined flow of materials. 





physical facilities: plant, equipment, materials. ‘To these 
steps should be added an analvsis of the fiscal condition. 

Most consultants also insist that, throughout the 
audit, close contact be maintained with the labor force. 
‘This insures cooperation when the new plans are put 


in motion, according to George H. Elliott & Co. 


Making the Attack 


Once that broad, over-all job is done, you are in a 
good position to get started on the revamping job. 

Lee H. Madden, of Business Research Corp., a man 
agement firm, suggests this as Step One: a profit-and 
loss budget for every segment of your company. ‘This 
budget sets up production operating goals that will 
meet reasonable profit standards. 

Step Two, says Madden, is to start ferreting out the 
weak spots. This is the kind of bird-dogging that can 
be done: 

e Look into the design of your products, and your 
product line. Perhaps the line can be simplified, and 
the non paving items thrown out. 

e Machines and tools can stand a good look-see, to 
determine if your plant is on top of latest developments. 
e If plant layout isn’t efficient, do something about it. 
e Take a look at your direct labor and find out if you 
are taking positive action to improve efficiency. 

¢ Indirect plant labor can cost plenty. Perhaps you are 
overmanned. 

e Study vour maintenance costs. 
uling can cut out a lot of expensive down-time 

¢ Your office help has probably increased rapidly dur- 
Some jobs might be eliminated, 


Planned, regular sched- 


ing the last few years. 
combined with others, simplified. 
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¢ Distribution eats up money, too. 


are higher than they should be because of out-moded 


practices. 

e It pays to look into company finance practices, to 
see how much you are paying for the use of money, 
what limitations you must face in using borrowed funds, 
how fixed obligations are paid off. 


The Organization Set-Up 

Even before you pry apart policies and practices, you 
iced to look at your team. Be sure all the bases are 
covered, that the catcher isn’t playing third base, and 
that the team plays well together. According to Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, New York consultants, you'll find that 
a good team encourages initiative, multiplies abilities. 
Your goal should be to get all activities, jobs, and de 
partments clearly defined, tie-ins improved, and over 
lapping eliminated. ‘The inevitable result will be that 
executives have more time to manage. Less time will 
have to be spent on coordinating work. 
likely to feel that they just have to play company politics. 
Weaknesses in a management team can often result in 
serious financial difficulties. 

Example: A million-dollar company in the midwest 
had one of the best engineering departments in_ its 
field, and a highly efficient manufacturing division. Yet 
that company had trouble selling its high-quality prod 
ucts. Painfully simple reason: The organization lacked a 
competent merchandising man. 

Example: In a mail order house, industrial engineers 
McClure, Hadden, & Ortman found that management 
was cumbersome and inefficient. ‘The business was put 
back on its feet by whittling down, over a period of 
time, the number of executives by 15%. 


PUTTING THE FINGER ON COSTS 


Costs crawl through every organization all the way 
from the purchase of raw materials to the sales of a 
But you can’t exercise control over them until 


They're less 


product. 
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Case 4: Organization 

As shown in the two sketches, executive jobs 
are often duplicated. A holding company 
had four subsidiaries under one board of 
directors, four sets of executives. Remedy: 
cut out overlapping executive functions. 





you know what your costs are—and you can’t measure 
your costs unless you have a base line: past performance, 
or some reasonable standard. 

Scovell, Wellington & Co., New York consultants, 
will tell you that the exercise of cost control requires: 
(1) measuring results against some standard, plan, or 
goal (the standard may be based on past performance, 
or future expectation based on dollars or units); (2) the 
fixing of responsibility for results; and (3) definite 
action on the part of those responsible for operations 
However, it is also important to know 


and expenditures 
do about 


what cost facts are significant and what to 
them. 

Example: The firm emphasizes this point with an 
example of improper costing a medium-sized ball- 
bearing plant. Here it was found that former costing 
methods used for various sizes of bearings were in 
error. Selling prices on large railroad bearings did not 
recover cost. 

The basic costing error was simple; it occurred be- 
cause the company ignored a simple fact of production: 
‘The principal difference in cost of bearings is rather 
pronounced at initial operations which involve screw 
machines handling |-in. tubing and those handling 8-in. 
tubing. ‘The company had erred in using an arbitrary 
method of distributing set-up costs and other burden 
over all the machines. 

Example: ‘Iwo similar machines were being used on 
the same operation and product. One machine was new; 
its cost was twice that of the older one. In developing 
burden rates, the company used actual costs in allocat- 
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Thus, although 


and insurance. 
there was little difference in the two machines’ produc- 
tion, there was a marked difference in burden rates. 
knowing the difference in burden rates 
but not knowing why the difference existed, assumed 
that it cost the cympany more to run the new machine. 


ing depreciation, taxes, 
The foreman, 


So he kept it idle. He channelled most of the produc- 
tion through the older machine, which required fre- 
quent repairs and adjustment. ‘The net result was to 
increase the over-all cost of production. 

Dyer Engineers, of Cleveland, are strong advocates of 
“workable” cost control systems. The firm has worked 
out a method which involves determination, through- 
out the plant, of normal costs. Then allowable variants 
are computed. Each process and operation is charted 
daily, at the point of cost, to note the departures from 
the set-up norm. ‘The measurement 1s done in “units.” 
When a process shows a trend away from the present 
norm, everyone up and down the line can spot it immedi- 
ately. 

The Dyer system also includes a bonus plan in which 
every employee from worker to president is paid on 
the basis of plus performance over the normal, or ex- 
pected, number of units. 

As applied to a big paper products manufacturer, the 
system upped productivity 20. It didn’t increase sales, 
but did increase company income, and stepped up em- 
ployee morale. Dyer says his system isn’t profit-sharing; 
it’s increasing personal income strictly on the basis of 


accomplishment. 


What About Indirect Labor ? 

Indirect labor, whether in office or plant, can be a 
whopping big contributor to mounting costs. Most 
companies have no adequate measure of the work-out- 
put of such groups. 


Executives of Booz, Allen, & Hamilton, Chicago, 
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management engineers, report that one company, doing 
a $200-million business, was in that kind of fix. The 
company had reduced direct labor in direct proportion 
to a reduction in sales. But indirect labor had increased. 
A survey showed that, although the indirect force was 
working very hard, it was spending its time on “made” 
work. A saving of $4-million a year was possible. 

According to one Booz executive, the rise in indirect 
labor noted in many industries is a carryover from wat 
time employment habits. Also, indirect labor costs 
must be studied from the viewpoint of what each job 
entails, whether the job is necessary to the company 
operation, and whether full efficiency of indirect labor 
is being obtained. 

‘To make such studies, McClure, Hadden, & Ortman 
suggests that the same principles and methods be applied 
as are used to increase direct labor productivity. Often 
you'll find that some of the jobs really aren't necessary, 
that they can be simplified. 

Business machines are labor savers. But their appli- 
cation should be based on close study of office operations. 
Where office machinery is under study, Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Co. suggests that you approach the problem 
by figuring out whether the proposed use justifies the 
capital expenditure (just as you would for a machine 
tool). Mechanizing your office won't save you money 
if the office methods and procedures are antiquated. 
But office mechanization can be a big help. 

Example: A large insurance organization, a client of 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., had, of course, plenty of 
paper work. ‘The consultants brought to the attention 
of the management possible mechanizing techniques 
that would not only simplify clerical work, but spread 
it, and eliminate peaks. By using adequate punch card 
and billing machinery, after standards for work had 
been set up, it was possible for the company to reduce 
indirect labor by 50%, with a big saving in overhead. 
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Indirect labor can plague you im production, too. 

Example: A large company making metal products 
hired Booz, Allen & Hamilton to organize a cost re- 
duction program. The company had expanded to four 
times its prewar size. Although it operated under a 
standard cost system, costs were getting out of line, 
and the company was in danger of being priced out 
of its market. Since the primary need was for rapid 
improvement in costs, the immediate efforts of con- 
sultant and company were concentrated on indirect labor. 

Workable ratios between direct and indirect labor 
for each productive department were worked out with 
the general foreman. A svstem of checks on the status 
of each shift was established to permit prompt cor 
rective action against variations. ‘To tighten the con 
trols, a consolidated report of all three shifts was sent 
daily to the general superintendent. Result: Produc 
tion increased 42% and savings of almost $50,000 a 
month were realized. 

In addition, the procedure of feeding material to the 
assembly line was modified, tool cribs were combined, 
the guard force reorganized, timekeeping improved. 
Traveling personnel, who were still doing their war- 
time jobs of expediting and labor recruiting, were 
switched to other jobs. Savings from that phase of the 
program amounted to $20,000 monthly. 


Production Planning 

Practically every company knows the value of good 
production planning; most companies use it one way or 
another. But not all of them capitalize fully on it. 

Example: A safety glass manufacturer, working with 
Wallace Clark & Co., New York management engineers, 
lifted production per manhour by 30%. How? By 
proper balancing of centralized planning for long-range 
production and decentralized planning for day-to-day 
work. This required determination of work loads and 
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work progress through the shop. On the basis of this 
study, it was possible to make accurate delivery promises. 
Management was able to determine well in advance 
what producing units were overloaded, or what units 
would run out of jobs, so advance preparations could be 
made for transfer of personnel. More stable employment 
was another bonus. 

Example: The same firm of management engineers, 
working with one of the biggest watch manufacturers, 
did another interesting production planning job. ‘The 
company planned to increase sales and production to 
get a larger share of the market. A 66% increase in 
manufacturing schedules was projected. First a capacity 
study was made to make certain that there would be a 
proper balance between plant capacity and sales plans. 
The study showed where the “choke” points in manu- 
facture would occur, and how serious they would be. 
The study showed, surprisingly, that the 66‘c increase 
in output could be met without the purchase of new 
equipment or added overhead. All that was needed 
was the addition of a second shift to a relatively small 
percentage of With proper production 
methods installed, the increased schedule was easily 


machines. 


met. Inventory in process was reduced 7‘. 

Barrington Associates, in approaching a production 
planning problem, first attempt to set up standards. 
Then they enlist the aid of the staff in meeting these 


standards. ‘lhe consultants, at the same time, look 
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Case 5: Incentives 


Tractor plant had low productivity, high 
labor costs. Remedy: install wage incentives. 
Labor costs slide rapidly as productivity rises 
to a point well above preset standard output. 
Source: Albert Ramond & Associates. 
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for possible minor changes that might improve output. 

Example: An executive of that firm cites the case of 
a company in the printing industry that kept lowering 
its output standards, and faced an inventory problem 
because of shortage of supply of raw materials. First 
step recommended was to reduce the labor force to 
the point that could cope with the available supply of 
raw material, This was done by eliminating 3-shift 
operation and overtime. Then, machines were studied 
carefully. This study showed, in some cases, that equip- 
ment was in poor shape: bad bearings, inaccuracies in 
drive mechanisms, bearings out of line. As a result of 
these findings, the company spent $12,000 in fepairing 
the machines, saving $300,000 that would have been 
spent to secure new machines to equal production. ‘The 
old machines were speeded up and 25‘ more output 
obtained with 400 instead of 530 employees. 

Other improvements can also be adapted in a_pro- 
duction improvement program: Continuous equipment 
can replace batch or intermittent handling; special fiy- 
tures to do multiple jobs can be devised; improved lay- 
out can result in less parts travel, thereby cutting costs 
and inventory-in-process; quality control systems used. 

An executive of Business Research Corp., talking of 
quality control, says that if your combined manufac- 
turing costs of scrap and rework exceed 1'+, it will pay 
you to investigate the method. Quality control reduces 
manufacturing costs by cutting down: (1) salvage and 
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PRODUCTIVITY ~~ Case 6: Incentives 


Incentives in a machine-tool plant lifted 
productivity well over standard. When in- 
centives were dropped, productivity fell. 
Remedy: re-installed incentives boosted pro- 
ductivity sharply once again. 
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HIGHER Case 7: Marketing 


PRODUCTIVITY ~ 


After study of sales patterns consumer- 
product maker discovered that some sales 
areas didn’t justify branch plants and ware- 
houses. Remedy: Some branch plants were 


closed (see above). 





rework expense; (2) scrap; (3) inspection costs; (4) tool 
expense. It reduces sales costs by (1) cutting down 
servicing and replacement charges; and (2) eliminating 
customer complaints. 

Materials handling also offers opportunities for pro- 
duction savings. Fork trucks and_ palletizing —tech- 
niques are widely used for that reason. Ford, Bacon & 
Davis points out, though, that hidden materials han 
dling on work in process can often be expensive. Gen 
erally such costs are treated as parts of process labor, 
but that often doesn’t give a true picture. The man- 
hours used in such handling aren’t common labor, but 
top-paid operators and machinists. According to that 
firm, hand movement of materials in process can cat 
up from 5 to 20% of manhours. 

One of the good results obtained from production 
cost studies is the improvement of your inventory 
To improve that situation, you must know 
2) how much you actually need; 


status. 
(1) what vou need; | 
and (3) when you will need it. 

Example: A. ‘IT. Kearney & Co. put those principles 
to work for a farm machinery manufacturer. ‘The objec- 
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tive was to reduce inventory by $1.6-million in 60 days. 
The company had excess inventory in its various plants; 
it also had excess service parts inventories. First step 
was to determine for those next 60 days the probable 
sales in finished units, and relate that to the number of 
units in stock and in process. That determined how 
many additional units were to be made. Production 
of these units was then allocated among several plants. 
That allowed readjustment of raw materials inventories. 
Some plants were able to cancel materials orders, be- 
cause they could from another overbought 
To cut down on service parts inventory, the 
actual 


“borrow” 
division. 
consultants suggested that branches order only 
materials needed (too often buying orders are upped 
by one department after another to be on the “safe” 
side). No branch was allowed to build up its stock of 
service parts. Local purchases were cut out; and “spe- 
cials” were only supplied against firm orders. 

Responsibility for inventory control was placed on 
one man trained for the job. He had sole say in mak 
ing inventory decisions. As a result, “guess-on-guess” 
buying was eliminated, and the company was able to 
meet the inventory reduction goal. 


Maintenance: Cost Builder 


Management usually sees figures on materials and 
labor required for maintenance; what management 
doesn’t see are the hours lost in production or service 
through bottlenecks in maintenance operations. ‘l'rundle 
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Engineering Co. executives advocate organized mainte- 
nance that takes in standards, control of supplies, knowl- 
edge of maintenance operating conditions, and labor 
estimates on both indirect and direct workers that your 
maintenance program requires. 

Example: An aitline got these results: Better layout 
of the hangar, shops, and storerooms released about 
20% of expensive space. By reorganizing the planning 
department and relating the number of personnel to 
the current and projected office work load, $57,000 was 
saved in clerical costs. 

Management engineers suggest this attack on your 
maintenance problem: (1) identify the principal causes 
of breakdown; (2) set up a preventive maintenance pro- 
gram; (3) improve your maintenance methods; (4) take 
a look at your maintenance parts inventory; (5) review 
the organization. of maintenance in relation to operating 
departments; and (6) establish budgets which reflect 
“should-cost” figures for such work, and make provision 
for regular performance reports to executives. 


INCENTIVES: PRODUCTION LIFTERS 


Incentive plans are important factors in lifting pro- 
ductivity. Such plans must be based on accurate job 
evaluation, according to Albert Ramond & Associates, 
Chicago management consultants. Incentives can take 
the form of extra pay over base rate, job upgrading, pro- 
motion, or profit sharing. Where individual perform- 
ance is difficult to measure, or where work performed by 
each worker is variable, or where continuous changes 
occur, incentives can be provided on a group basis. 

Incentives for indirect workers can be figured on the 
same general principles applied to direct labor. 

Executives, too, are now being placed on incentive 
plans based on profits, sales, or other factors for which 
the executive has responsibility. Direct profit sharing is 
one form of reward for executives, but is limited in 
effectiveness, because profits can be affected by factors 
over which the executive has no control. 

Incentives can serve another cost-cutting purpose. For 
example, they can be used for special jobs where the 
productive use of expensive equipment is a more im- 
portant cost factor than the manhours required to op- 
erate it, or where it is important to get maximum use 
of expensive materials. 

Ramond executives cite these results with good incen- 
tive plans: in the glass industry, earnings up 4, pro- 
in woodworking, earnings up 27%, 
in nonferrous metal working, 


ductivity up 10‘; 
productivity up 114%; 
earnings up 19‘<, productivity increased 32%. 

Example: In a woodworking plant, over-all worker 
performance under an incentive system installed by 
Bigelow, Kent & Willard, averaged 27‘« above standard. 
The actual gain in production was 66‘, because the 
level of production before incentives was only 75‘ 
of what the consultants later established as a fair stand- 
ard. Bigelow, Kent & Willard also point out that when 
a bonus is paid for performance above standard, there is 


never any actual change in direct labor cost per piece. 
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SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


Selling and distribution expenses are much more dif- 
ficult to control than manufacturing expenses because 
of outside factors. But, exactly as in a factory, the point 
for effective cost control is the point where activity takes 
place. Cost accounting for distribution should determine 
the cost of selling to the desired class of customer, in a 
given market, through a given means of distribution, 
according to McKinsey & Co. 

Example: A company manufacturing knit goods sold 
most of its production through a limited number of 
customers, each of whom sold a complete line with 
various styles under brand names. Styles and designs 
were made to individual customer specifications, or the 
manufacturer developed lines from which each customer 
selected exclusive items. In many cases, customers wanted 
one or more feature numbers to sell at a lower price, 
with the manufacturer taking a lower net. The sales 
department thought they made up for this by establish- 
ing slightly higher prices on the remainder of that cus- 
tomer’s line. But the volume of sales on each of the 
specials really was sufficient to classify them as standard. 

After a study of sales by lines was made, it was found 
that there was a wide variation in gross profit between 
customers. As a result, the lines were repriced on a more 
realistic basis, and the company obtained a better, and 
more uniform profit on all its lines. 

Example: Booz, Allen & Hamilton made a survey for 
a grocery wholesaler that showed 39% of his product 
line vielded less than 7‘¢ of his sales and gross profit. 
Selling time and effort was more efficiently, and profit- 
ably, used by eliminating most of the items in that cate- 
gory and concentrating on the higher-profit items. Un- 
profitable accounts were dropped, sales-force work loads 
readjusted, territories reallocated. Immediate savings of 
$34,000 were realized in selling expense. 

Example: Emerson Engineers, Inc., New York con- 
sultants, studied the merchandising methods of a national 
chain store and found that purchases and shipments 
were left to individual judgments. From the records of 
the company, the engineers found that sales had a defi- 
nite pattern regardless of volume, and could be forecast 
within an error of 3‘¢. Scheduling shipments on the 
basis of known sales volume resulted in inventory reduc- 
tions and increase in turnover of 15 to 30%. 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
Single copies of this Report to Executives will be 
available in about three weeks to BUSINESS WEEK sub- 
scribers upon request without charge—to nonsub- 
scribers for 20¢. Additional copies will be billed at 
the rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders of 11 or more, 
quantity prices will be quoted on inquiry. Address 
orders for reprints to Reader Service Department, | 
Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 1S, | 
| N. Y. | 
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---WITH STEAM THAT SATISFIES 


Between the comfortable warmth of an airlines 
terminal and the simulated tropical climate in 
a zoo, B&W boilers are serving all sorts of 
commercial and institutional users of steam. 
Particularly popular for power, heating 
and other services in this broad range of 
non-industrial steam requirements are 
B&W standardized unit boilers having the same 
basic design, construction, and operating features... 
the same high standards of dependable, economical per- 
formance...as make large capacity B&W boilers such 
heavy favorites for central power stations and indus- 
trial plants throughout the world. 

Designing and building boilers that satisfy any 
steam plant requirement from A to Z is an 

80-year-old story with B&W. 
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In Sales Correspondence | ¥. 
it gets RESULTS! 


(And in many other types 
of correspondence, too.) 


Auto-typed 

‘—. letters are 
surprisingly 
low cost. 


The Auto-typist can stop automa. 
tically at any pre-determined place in 
the body of the letter for the manual 
insertion of additional, personalized 
data. The same typewriter is used 
throughout, so there is no problem of 
matching fill-ins. 


The usual form letter invites a quick 
trip to the wastebasket. Not so with 
personalized Auto-typist letters. They 
are individually typed by automatic 
machine, completely personal and 
command a busy man’s attention. 
Your typist manually types in the 
heading, pushes the button and the 
Auto-typist takes over from there, typing 
your message at a high sustained 
speed and without possibility of error. 


Te Asto-typist 


50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN MANUFACTURING PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 


For complete information on the 
many correspondence jobs that Auto- 
typist can do faster, better and at lower 
cost, send coupon below. 


SSS SSS ee SS 


Correspondence | AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





Firm_— sccm icniiilanangniaiasioiibtinags . - 
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Seal Dept. 99-C, 614 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Illinois j 
Clinic Increase d Please send me complete information on l 

in i] bbe te Ruin “Getting Personal Gets Results the Auto-typist Way” 
y-/) % may ceaolt 16-page booklet : 
/ = fror ana Your Free “Correspondence Clinic” Service | 

sis f your 

pres c | 
| 
| 
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ent corre | Name____ 





City. State. 
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READERS REPORT: 





Fact Finders and Bargaining 
Sirs: 


I am impelled to write to you because 
I believe that the writer of the editorial 
“As Steel Goes, So Goes the Nation” 
[BW —Sep.3’49,p96| has missed the 
point; namely, that the current situa- 
tion, wherein the steel industry finds 
itself before a Government-appointed 
Fact Finding Board, is an inevitable 
result of the concentration of power in 
the hands of labor leaders. 

I believe that there has been some 
muddled thinking on this subject. Your 
editor refers to an ‘“‘extra-legal appoint- 
ment of a Presidential Fact Finding 
Board.” The inference is that the Pres- 
ident’s action in setting up a Fact Find- 
ing Board, with the request that they 
make recommendations, was in viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act. Please 
note. that the President's authority 
under the Taft-Hartley Act is permis- 
sive, not mandatory. I think you will 
be interested to learn that Senator Taft 
himself has stated that the President 
had complete legal authority to take 
the action which he did. Furthermore, 
I am told that Senator Taft stated that 
the President not only had such author- 
itv but that it was the duty of every 
patriotic citizen to help him resolve a 
difficulty which might have severe con- 
sequences... . 

The evil was not done when the 
President set up his Fact Finding Board. 
The evil was done long betofe this, 
when you and I and the rest of our 
citizens permitted the growth of great 
concentrations of power in the hands 
of labor leaders. This power constitutes 
a practical monopoly just as dangerous 
to our political, economic and social 
institutions as any other monopoly. 

The only protection which the public 
has against such monopoly, under exist- 
ing law, is some device such as a Fact 
Finding Board which must eventually 
lead to compulsory arbitration and to a 
controlled economy. 

I have always felt that the board pro- 
vided for under the Taft-Hartley Act 
is essentially no different from a Presi- 
dential Board which is not set up under 
the provisions of that act. Both boards 
would be appointed by the President. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act the board 
would be prohibited from making 
recommendations. The President can 
request his board to make them. 

The fact is, however, that anv board 
can so state the alleged “facts” that 
they will constitute recommendations. 

In my opinion, the Taft-Hartley Act 
is designed to treat a symptom rather 
than the disease. The symptom is labor- 
management which is harmful to the 
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Better Fed because of the Expanding Use of 


NTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND 


Continually increasing production 
of International Minerals and Chemicals has contributed in an 
important measure to America’s abundance of food of high 
quality, nourishing value and fine flavor. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, increased demand 
for the products mined and manufactured by International re- 
sulted in the largest sales and earnings in the Corporation's 
40-year history. 

International Potash and Phosphate are two of the essential 
mineral plant food elements which nourish the healthy growth 
and large yields of our food crops. These and other plant foods 
are used by International in manufacturing fertilizers for a wide 
variety of crops. 

Your satisfaction in the enjoyment of fine food depends on 
its favor. Many thousands of people have now discovered how 
Ac cent, International's pure mono sodium glutamate, emphasizes 
the subtle natural food flavors that increase eating pleasure and 
how it makes food flavors sing! Production at International's San 


HEMICALS 





Jose, California, and Toledo, Ohio, plants has been increased 
to meet the rapidly growing demand from food processors, 
hotels, restaurants, institutions and the thousands of retail 
stores now handling Ac’ cent in consumer-size Canisters. 

In the past twelve months, International has completed two 
major construction projects which will add to the output 
of the Corporation’s products. Large drying, storage and 
shipping facilities have been built at the new Noralyn Phos- 
phate Mine at Bartow, Florida, which started production in the 
Spring of 1948. A large new refinery at the Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, Potash mine is now producing 99.9% pure Potassium 
Chloride, which the chemical industry employs to make two 
basic potash chemical compounds used extensively in the pro- 
duction of many industrial and consumer products. 

International mines and manufacturing plants in twenty states 
from coast to coast are busy producing International Minerals 
and Chemicals for industry and agriculture which serve millions 
of people in both domestic and foreign markets. 


A copy of the Corporation's 1949 Annual Report can be obtained upon application to the general o“ices. 


INTERNATIONAL 
General Offices 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AERA 
. /s MED 
nternational 
. a G S, P 
20 North Wacker Drive emi Chicago 6 





WHAT’S BEHIN Ds 








You have heard it said that the only thing about the “push button 


war’ that has been perfected is the push button. Industry, however, 


has developed the push button to a much higher degree—newspaper 
presses begin to roll—a blast shakes a mountainside—hot ingots go 
through rolling mills—the gates of a power dam rise—a doctor is 
summoned into surgery. 

Wherever push buttons control electrical or electronic circuits; 
wherever devices operate automatically through relays or other 
switchgear, Fansteel plays a vital part with electrical contacts, 
selenium rectifiers, and other components made from unusual metals. 

Fansteel has solved hundreds of intricate problems for our push 
button age, problems involving high electrical or thermal conductivity 
combined with strength and resistance to abrasion or impact; high 


strength with resistance to heat or corrosion; extreme density and 


strength with machinability. : 


If what you need is not found in any commonly known metal 4 
or alloy you are cordially invited to consult us. Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 
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PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 

Electrical Contacts Tungsten Carbide 

Selenium Rectifiers Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 

Powder Metallurgy Products Weiger- Weed Resistance Welding 

Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 

Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters High Strength, High Conductivity 

Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals Copper Base Alloys 

Tantalum, Tungsten, Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 
Molybdenum, Columbium Surgical Tantalum Products 

Acid-proof Chemical Equipment Tempered Soldering Tips 

Tantalum Carbide *Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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management discord which is harmful 
to the public interest in a significant 
degree. The disease is concentration of 
great economic and political power in 
the hands of individuals who have no 
responsibility to the public. 

Ben MoreEELL 
PRESIDENT, 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


@ BUSINESS WEEK did not intend to 
leave the impression that it was over- 
looking the concentration of power in 
the hands of labor leaders. We said: 

it is necessary that the govern- 
ment provide safeguards against one or 
another of the parties becoming so 
powerful, through monopoly devices, 
as to distort collective bargaining into 
collective dictation.””’ Admiral Moreell'’s 
point was further pursued in BUSINESS 
WEEK on Sept. 17 (page 120). 

By calling the Presidential board 
“extra-legal” we did not mean “‘illegal.” 
lo be sure, the President's fact-finding 
setup didn’t violate any law. On the 
other hand, the President could just as 
well have appointed a fact-finding board 
within. the framework of the ‘Taft- 
Hartley Act simply by declaring that an 
cmergency exists which needs attention. 
The point we were driving at is that 
the President saw fit to act outside the 
scope of a law which he doesn’t like. 


Sirs: 

The steel industry is greatly in your 
debt for the magnificent editorial in 
the Sept. 3 BUSINESS WEEK. 

It is a fine piece of writing, and I am 
very proud to receive honorable men- 
tion in it. 

CLARENCE RANDALL 
PRESIDENT, 
INLAND STEEL CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lion Oil Stock 
Sus: 

Under “Oil Warnings and Stock 
Prices” | BW —Aug.20'49,p87| the de- 
cline iz: price of Lion Oil Co. is given 
as —56.8%. 

Did not vour statistician overlook the 
stock split of Lion stock made by the 
company since the stock sold at the 
price of $55.50. The equivalent price 
“now” should, I think, be $48 instead 
of $24, a 13.5% decline. 

James N. Wricut 


PASADENA, CALIF. 


@ BUSINESS WEEK cried. The 2-for- 
1 Lion Oil stock split-up of last May, 
of course, means: that the 1948 high 
for the stock, after making adjustment 
for this event, was actually only $27.75 
instead of $55.50; and that the drop 
should have read only 13.5% instead 
of 56.8%. 
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Teletalk speaker offers opportunity to reply 










Teletalk speakers provide for indoor 
and outdoor use 


Teletalk 6 station unit ideal for small 
businesses 


A complete line To meat all requirements 


You can get complete Teletalk intercommunication for a few cents a day per unit 








Teletalk annunciator feature that 
identifies station calling 


All-Coll” Switch calls all 


stations af one time 


Teletalk 















Teletalk with busy signal gives added 
convenience 





Teletalk | 2-station unit handles lorger 
installations 






Get the story of a 
complete line ... It costs no more 


When you consider the over-all picture of intercom- 
nunication, you'll realize the advantage of having a 
complete “Teletalk” line from which you are able to 
select. with economy, the installation best suited to 
your specific requirements. Once you see what the 
“Teletalk” line has to offer in completeness, you'll 
never be fully satisfied with half-way measures. It 
costs no more to attain complete satisfaction and 
long trouble-free performance. That’s why it’s to 
your advantage to call the nearest “Teletalk” dealer 
listed in the classified section of your phone book 
under the heading of Intercommunication . . . he is in 
a position to help you. 





Teletalk De Luxe unit with hand set 
gives privacy 


Teletalk De Luxe unit available up to 
96 stations on special order 



















“Teletalk” intercommunication systems are distri- 
buted by Graybar Electric Company and by many 
independent distributors on a nation-wide basis. 
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WEBSTER \\/j/ ELECTRIC 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin, Estab- 
lished 1909, Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., Cable Address: “Ariab", New York City. 


“WHERE QUALITY IS A RESPONSIBILITY 
AND FAIR DEALING AN OBLIGATION" 
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PRODUCTION 


Using high fre- 
quency sound you 
can clean a piece 
of steel 





... Or you can make 
a water and oil 
emulsion 





> FF 


Greasy steel plate is immersed in caustic 2 Sound waves bang the caustic solution 
In 20 seconds .. . 


solution. Then .. . 





in beaker, won't mix until... 


against steel. 








How Industry Can Use Ultrasonics 


Last week engineers of American 
Steel & Wire Co. and Ferro Enamel 
Corp. watched Frank Massa rig up a 
contraption. It did in 10 sec. a job that 
normal equipment takes 20 min. to do. 
Without producing cleaning fumes, and 
it room temperature, Massa degreased 
a metal part 
e Sound Bath—How did he do it? Massa 
merely applied high-frequency, high-in- 
tensity sound waves to a caustic clean- 


64 


ing solution that covered the greasy 
metal parts. The soundwaves vibrated 
33,000 times a sec., bounced molecules 
of the solution against the metal, and 
scrubbed the parts clean. 

Massa made it look easy. But behind 
Nis demonstration lay months of re- 
scarch on the same sound-enginecring 
principles that were used during the 
war to detect enemy submarines. 
Massa’s aim, as head of Massa Labora- 


tories, Cleveland, has been to apply 
these principles so that sound might 
become an efficient, low-cost production 
tool—as induction heating, for example, 
has already become. Sound men say 
that industrial sound today is at about 
the same point of development that in- 
duction heating was 15 years ago. 

e What It Is—Sound, itself, is no more 
than a series of pressure pulsations. 
Drop a stone in water and you make 
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Layer of light oil floats on top of water 2 High frequency sound waves agitate solu- 
tion, break up oil droplets. Soon .. 








3. 


3 








mn 3 Cleaning action has left steel plate 
scrubbed, completely greaseless. 








3 Water and oil molecules are intermixed. 
Result: Complete emulsion. 


ripples; the drops of water at the surface 
of the pond move up and down, and 
the ripples spread out across the pond. 
The ripples are the sound waves, the 
stone the exciting source, the water 
the air. 

In sound, air molecules vibrate back- 
ward and forward. Low-intensity sound 
is equivalent to small ripples, high 
intensity sound to bigger waves. F're- 
quency is the number of ripples a 
second 

To the sound engineer, intensity is 
expressed in decibels (db.), frequency 
in cycles per sec. Your ears can hear 





sound waves whose frequency runs be- 
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How PE HELps INDUSTRY 
SAVE TIME CUT COSTS... 








BAKED ENAMEL 

“THIS TOUGH JOB 

REQUIRES TOUGH MASKING TAPE. 
°73 SPECIALLY MADE 

TO TAKE TEMPERATURES UP TO 

| 350°F. 735 Ne, 





STRENGTH LASTS FOR 
LIFE OF PRODUCT! 















eveloped, carefully 


»-d 
PERMACEL TAPES are laboratory ¢ te strength, ad- 


tested under toughest conditions vn yt 

hesion stretch. Play safe —use PE See 
ET OUR TRAINED TECHNICIANS come 

L 












INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION e NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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tween 500 cycles and 18,000 cycles a 


ba sec. Above that, nature has made you 
C ‘ deaf to the waves. 
AYvAT To put sound to work industrially, 


you need a device that will produce 
frequencies well over 30,000 cycles a 
sec. You also need equipment that can 


ea 3 & 
turn into sound energy measured in 
kilowatts. 


e Generation—How do you generate 
high-frequency, high-intensity sound 
waves? You can do it with a siren, that 


@ 
chops up an air stream into tiny parti 
cles, as Ultrasonic Corp. (BW —Feb.7 
'48,p54) does. Or you can cause a metal 


bar to expand and contract rapidly with 
a changing magnetic field. You can also 
apply high-frequency currents to a 
piezo-electric crystal that translates elec 
trical energy into mechanical energy. 

Massa finds two basic facts respon 
sible for the industrial role of high- 
frequency, high-intensity sound: 

(1) Sound vibrations can be generated 
with such magnitude in liquids that 
molecules can be bounced around to 
produce forces equal to several thousand 
times the force of gravity. 

(2) The forces can be produced in the 
liquid in fractions of a second; they 
can be generated by several practical 
methods that lend themselves to use in 
production machinery. 

e Types—In the cleaning operation the 
Cleveland engineers saw Massa use a 
device known as a magneto-striction 
transducer. The transducer is a unit 

© made of an alloy of nickel and cobalt. 
In the cleaning process, it was madc¢ 
to oscillate at a rate of 33,000 cvcles 
a sec. by a high-frequency electric cur- 
rent. The current created an alternat 
ing magnetic ficld that changed direc- 
tion 33,000 times a sec. 

For frequencies above 100,000 a sec., 
sound men use the piezo-electric crystal. 
I'he crystal elongates in one direction, 
contracts in the other, whenever an 
alternating electric voltage is applied to 
opposite faces of the crystal. The size 
of the crystal, and the way it is cut, 
determine the frequency. 

e Sound’s Work—Degreasing steel is 
only one of the applications of sound in 
industry. Here are some of the other 
things sound does now or will do soon: 
e It can mix incompatible liquids like 
oil and water, mercury and water. 

e It can disperse particles through liq- 
uids to make synthetic colloids 

e Sound may produce new _ alloys 
through its power to combine metals 
of different melting points, iron and 
copper, for instance. In a molten mix 
ture of iron and copper, the copper 
tries to separate out during cooling 
But if you subject the mixture to ultra 
sonic waves (during cooling) the mole 
cules of copper will arrange themselves 


GRITS Cs Com All in an even distribution throughout the 
mass. Result: an iron-copper alloy. 


of Pittsburgh e Castings can be degassed by subject- 





rtunity to get a building engineered 

Jur requirements at a standard stock building price. 
With our exclusive Rigidsteel design there are no limita- 
tions as to the location of balconies, conveyors, or 
equipment peculiar to your operation. You get clear, 
structed headroom with aisles in any width, length 


r height. Yet many leading companies have found that 


oskey Buildings are unusually economical to erect 
maintain. To learn how you can get a building 
aned especially to your needs at a saving send for 
your copy of “The McCloskey Story.” Write or wire to- 
day to the McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3401 
rty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa 
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ATTRACT ORDERS FASTER, SURER... | 
“Er 
LEGRAM-ORDER-BLANKS | 
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AOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
120 MAPLE. AVENUE 
ANYWHERE, USA 

SHIP US THE FOL 


ON OR ABOUT——* ant ty_—— 





In today’s buyers’ market, telegram- 
order-blanks make it easier for your 
prospects to order from you... give 
you a competitive edge. 


LOWING TO ARRIVE 
@ With economists reporting purchas- 
ing power higher than ever, but with 





customers more selective, the business- \TEM WO. SIZE er tY__— 
man who offers real value, and pro- \TEM no. ! ZZ 
motes it forcefully, gains the advantage. S\GNATUR HERE'S A TYPICAL 


That’s why every day more business- 
) A‘ y y TELEGRAM-ORDER- 
men are turning to telegram-order- 
BLANK 
blanks. 


A different, striking sales approach, 
telegram-order-blanks help stimulate 
sales by adding importance and ur- 
gency to your offer . . . calling for the 


cli times aul thal TELEGRAM-ORDER-BLANKS, distributed through your salesmen, or other 


channels, are a convenience to your customer. When you print your 
order and sales message on the telegraph blank, all he has to do is 
fill in the details and let Western Union do the rest. 


Not only do telegram-order-blanks 
permit a systematic flow of orders 
through your office, they also provide 
you with a written record . . . leave no 
chance for mistakes. Telegram blanks 


can also be printed to handle all kinds TELEGRAM-ORDER-BLANKS SELL TELEGRAM-ORDER-BLANKS SELL 


* * 2 


of recurring reports. COAL BY THE CARLOAD... from THOUSANDS in merchandise for 

Ask a Western Union representative to 150 telegram-order-blanks distrib- a vegetable seed concern. Blanks 
explain, with actual case histories, how uted to customers, a coal company that were circulated among cus- 
telegram-order- blanks can help you in- drew collect telegraphic orders for tomers brought $15,000 in collect 
crease sales in today’s buyers’ market. 15 carloads of coal. telegraphic orders. 








NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, GETS ACTION..LIKE A WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM] 








new aircomatic process 
does three hours’ work 
in fifteen minutes 





MARTIN-QU AID COMPANY, a prominent 
metal fabricator of Philadelphia, Penna., re- 
ceived the job of constructing a number of 
special aluminum vessels from the IN-TAG 
Division of Interchemical Corporation. The 
established method of production seemed too 
costly of both time and money. 


Dana V. Wilcox, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, recommended the neu 
Aircomatic Process with Airco Helium 
Aluminum alloy 4” and 34” thick- 
nesses was The suggestion was 
adopted, and the process was applied to 
the job on a production basis. 

Prior to the introduction of the new 
Aircomatic Process, Martin-Quaid used 
another arc welding method, but found 
welding time to be a disproportionate 


used. 











amount of its manufacturing costs. For 
example, the total welding time for a 


<? L464” 


i’ x 5’ x Wo” side section of the vessel 
took three hours. With the Aircomatic 
Process, the three-hour period was re- 
duced to fifteen minutes —a tremendous 
saving in time and consequently cost. 

Due to the speed of the Aircomatic 
Process as a production tool, Martin-Quaid 
is planning to expand its aluminum fab- 
rication facilities. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


To assur 


flame or electric arc, Air 


practical experience of its nationwide Technical Sale 
experience and knowledge of these spectalists has helped thou- 





pe 


its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxy- 


Reduction has 


available the broad, 


Division personnel. 


} ; ] , it 4 } 
sands to a more effective use of Airco processes and products. Profit by this 


Airco “Plus-Value” 
today. Write 


Products Company. On West 


Your nearest Airco offic 


Coast: 


service. Ask to have a Technical Sales Division man call 


Magnolia Airco Gas 


Pacific 


e. In Texas: 


Air Reduction Compan). 


REDUCTION 


RC Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases... Calcium Carbide... Gas Cutting Machines... Gas Welding 
Apparatus and Supplies ... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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ing the molten liquid to sound bouncing 
during the cooling period. 
e Fine fogs or mists can be produced 
by concentrating sound energy at a 
point near the surface of the liquid. 
In the printing industry, the fog could 
be used to form a fine, uniform layer 
of ink on rolls or printing plates. 
e Sound treatment can increase the 
wetting action of a liquid. ‘That can 
help the textile people. 
e Still in the “maybe” stage is the idea 
of dispersing fibers throughout a liquid. 
Sound waves, perhaps, might cause the 
fibers to align in a particular direction. 
(he paper and felting industries stand 
to gain most if the theory pans out. 
@ Sound waves are under study as a way 
to create new types of carburetion by 
vaporizing nonvolatile fuels. ‘Vhis could 
be of great importance to the internal 
combustion motor makers. 
e Other uses for sound include an elec 
trolytic process to tin aluminum wire, 
precipitation of acid mists in industrial 
plants, paper drying (sound waves shake 
the sheets dry), and aging liquors. Some 
of the more-enthusiastic sound men be 
licve that sound can even kill bacteria. 
e Challenge—The potentials of sound 
in industry have been a constant chal 
lenge to Frank Massa. The possibilities 
of sound as an industrial tool began to 
intrigue him during the war years. 
Massa was then director of acoustical 
engineering for Brush Development Co. 
of Cleveland; he created more than 100 
different underwater sound devices for 
use in various phases of antisubmarine 
warfare. 

l'oday, most of Massa’s work centers 
on the industrial uses of sound. Massa 
now has on the drawing board plans 
for a completely new plant with in 
creased manufacturing and engineering 
facilitics for the production of new 
products. 
e Battelle—Ultrasonics ranks high on 
the list of research projects at many 
laboratories. For instance, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
has made advances during the past year 
in using ultrasonics to test the depth, 
and angle of flaws in steel tubes and 
parts. Battelle has also used ultrasonic 
measurements to determine the elas- 
ticity of aircraft stecls. Ultrasonics has 
also measured the thickness of parts 
from one side only—for example, the 
wall thickness in a closed vessel 

Extremely hard, fine particles of cc 
ramic materials have been broken up 
into sizes which pass readily through 
a 200-mesh screen by exposure to sound 
energy. Ultrasonic power for noiseless 
drilling of hard ceramics and metals has 
also been studied. The method appears 
to have applications in the fields of bone 
surgery and dentistrv; shock to the 
patient would conceivably be reduced 
by a noiseless method of cutting and 
drilling. 
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® Shelving 

* Lockers 

* Wood Working Benches 
* Economy Locker Racks 








Number One 
supplier of 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 


to the 
Nation’s Industries 
and Institutions 





METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 910 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois + Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 








A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
* Kitchen Cabinets  ®& Filing Cabinets * Storage Cabinets * Conveyors Tool Stands ® Flat Drawer Files 
* Display Equipment *® Cabinet Benches ‘* Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes ® Service Carts * Tool Trays * Tool Boxes 
* Hanging Cabinets * Folding Chairs © Work Benches * Bar Racks °* Hopper Bins * Desks * Sorting Files 
* Welding Benches © Drawing Tables © Drawer Units © Bin Units © Parts Cases * Stools ® Revolving Bins 








When 
you think of 


Pittsburgh 








Although Pittsburgh’s greatest renown 
is associated with industrial achievements, 
the city provides many notable cultural ad- 
vantages for its residents. It is the home of 
Carnegie Institute, comprising famed art 


galleries, museum, music hall and library. 


Its Phipps Conservatory, Allegheny Ob- 
servatory and Buhl Planetarium are out- 
standing. It has a fine Symphony and 
annually presents the world’s greatest 
musicians. A proposed new Civic Theatre 
will be unique among open air amphi- 
theatres. Five colleges and many other 
cultural features are available 


These facilities are vital to you and to 
the people vou will ask to staff vour new 
operations in Pittsburgh. And it is also 
important to know that one of the nation’s 
largest banks has the facilities and the 
your Pittsburgh banking 


nquiries will be welcomed. 


desire to serve 


needs. Your 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member F.D.I.C. 

















Michael Parobek shows off a color print and his new machinery for making .. . 


Color Photoprints—Cheaper 


Dye-Trans Color Photo, Calif., uses electronic controls, im- 
proved dyes, and mechanized handling to turn out cheaper color 
prints. Prices of 8 in. by 10 in. prints runs under $2 in large quantities. 


Ihe steep cost of color prints has 
been one of the drawbacks in the wider 
commercial use of color photography 
The cost of an 8 in. by 10 in. handmade 
print may run from $5.75 to as much as 
$65.00, depending on the process used 
e@ Mechanized Process—Now in Califor 
mia, Michael Ek. Parobek, a market re 
search engineer, has found a way to 
mechanize color reproduction—and cut 
the cost of a print to $2.00 in quantities 
of a dozen. For larger runs, the unit 
cost is even lower. 

Parobek, who now bosses Dve-Trans 

Color Photo, Inc., at Oceanside, ran in 
to the cost problem when he tried to 
get color prints for clients of his Los 
Angeles product-development business 
He began to wonder what it was that 
made the prints so expensive. When he 
thought he knew, he started tinkering 
with ways to make them cheaper. Elec 
tronic controls, plant air conditioning, 
and improved dyes were what he cam¢ 
up with. 
e Color Match—In print making, color 
filters arc usually matched to the orig 
inal color by an operator with a good 
eye for tints and dyes. 

Parobek substituted an electronic 
scanner and a densitometer. ‘These 
translate a color reading into a choice 

f a correct filter. 


Variations of color are held to 1% 
compared with about 25% by conven- 
tional methods, Parobek says. 

Print dyes of the type used for “fast” 
fabrics were adopted to prevent carly 
fading of the color prints. Dye-Trans 
maintains the strength of the dyes by 
clectronic gages that register changes 
as small as 1%. 

Parobek intends to make his process 
available through franchised commer 
cial photographers and advertising agen 
cies. He expects to have a national dis 
tribution system set up early in 1950. 
Ihe company will give dealers a 10-day 
air-mail service to any place in_ the 
country. 


Poser for Mosler: 
A Glamorous Safe 


It seems unlikely that an idea on 
interior decorating could wet a_pro- 
duction line. But last week the Mosler 
Safe Co. found out that it might. It 
was puzzling over a way to fill an order 
from a customer without losing its 
shirt on the deal. 

I'he customer had sent his order to 
the right place—sure enough, he wanted 
a safe. “ot only that, he wanted a 
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“a ‘“‘buy”’ days are gone. The “‘sell’’ days are 
latey\, tO sel] in these here. And that means thousands of copies of direct 

mail, sales presentations, conference guides, and 
other material for your salesmen. 


“OD yi el Producing this material in a hurry to meet the 
uy-QOone ays ever-changing sales situation is an ideal job for 

A. B. Dick mimeographs. A new price list, for 
example, can be mimeographed in a matter of 
minutes. And what’s more important, A. B. Dick 
mimeographs bring you this speed without any loss 
of the other duplicating essentials—legibility, over-all 
economy, versatility, and simple operation. That’s 
why mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating. 








So don’t be shackled to static sales material. Mail 
| the coupon below, or ask your nearby A. B. Dick 
distributor to explain how BALANCED duplicating can 
| help you sell with A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


MODEL 435 


The last word in a 
duplicator. Table-top 
model with built-in 
electric motor. Lets 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


4 A.B.Dick 


the first name in mimeographing 


COPS E ETE H EH EH EEE ESHEETS HSEH THEE ESS SES ESTEE EESESESESES EOS 


operator sit down 
Model 27 stand 
with foot control 
illustrated. 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-949 


NEW ACCESSORIES 
720 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Complete new line 
| would like complete information on how BALANCED Duplicating 


can help our sales. 


of styli, lettering 
guides, and screen 
plates. Produce 








professional looking NAME 
copies with a wide 
range of type faces, 
; - COMPANY 
illustrations, 
drawings, and 
shadings. New roll DEI ccininiissisitcieiiencntin 








point stylus makes 





handwriting easy nn. a a 























Your Tew. PROCESSING OR 


SPECIALIZED MANUFACTURING 


ps) laut ...Will not begin to earn money 


until it starts turning out a marketable product 





Unper a single contract Chemical 
Plants Division will design, equip and erect 
your plant from flow-sheet to turn-key 
operation in such a manner that weeks or 
months of construction time may be saved 
... time which will be expressed in terms 
of added dollar profits to its owners. 
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standard saw, with just a few teeny 
changes to fit the furniture in the wife’s 
bedroom. Specifically, he wanted a pink 
safe with gold carved handles. 

e Losses—Nlosler cannot be accused of 
lacking an esthetic appreciation of life. 
But its problem is how to make this 
special safe without costing the com 
pany a tremendous amount of money 
in lost man hours. It’s sure that the 
sight of a pink safe moving coyly down 
the production line would unnerve the 
steadiest worker for several days. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A new auto-battery plant, just com- 
pleted by Electric Auto-Lite Co. at 
Paramount, Calif., will begin produc- 
tion this month. 
It takes 30 seconds to test mercury and 
gas-filled thyratrons via a new G.E. ma 
chine. Vesting of tubes on the produc 
tion line ordinarily takes four minutes 

3 
Silica pigment for natural and syn 
thetic rubber is being produced in com 
mercial quantities by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass. The pigment not only colors the 
rubber, but also increases strength and 
resistance to abrasion. 

® 
A portable transformer weighing 125 
tons will be built by Westinghouse for 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
It will move between Seattle and Port 
land on a railroad flat car to replace 
other transformers under repair. 

° 
A wear-testing machine for textiles ap- 
pears in Commerce Dept. bulletin 
PB 98014. It simulates conditions 
causing wear on textiles during the nor 
mal life service. The Army’s Quarter- 
master Corps developed the device. 

© 
Capehart Farnsworth Corp. will use the 
new method developed by Cincinnati's 
Video Polarizer Corp. for polarizing 
glass in T'V tubes. The process applies 
a liquid crystal to glass to give a softer, 
sharper image. 

e 
Wollastonite, a mineral mined in New 
York State, is being studied by N. Y. 
State College of Ceramics, and Depart 
ment of Commerce’s Office of ‘Tech 
nical Services for industrial potentials. 
The mineral has already been used in 
pilot plant operations as a component 
for thermal insulation, agricultural lim 
ing, and mineral wool. 

° 
A research center for Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals has been completed by The 
H. K. Ferguson Co. at South Charles- 
ton, W. Va. The laboratories will han- 
dle the company’s fundamental _ re- 
search in inorganic chemicals and resins. 
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Hidden Target is Hard to Hit! 


close touch with the changes and developments 
occurring at points of customer contact, Will- 
mark Research serves many organizations as a 
sound direction finder. It can be relied upon to 


give good aim to the policies and decisions 


Even Robin Hood would find it difficult to hit 
a target that was hidden from view. 

And today, with current economic conditions 
laying a smoke screen before many sales targets, 
the modern business executive is finding it 
equally difficult to hit the bull’s-evye. In these 
times, the business man vitally needs an accurate 
insight into the maze of problems that surround 
his target and obscure his view. 

Willmark Surveys, over the past thirty years, 
have proved unusually effective in providing 
that insight. By unearthing the factual and un- 
biased information which keeps the executive in 


which every executive must make to help guide 
the destiny of his company. 

To clear the smoke screen which the complex 
channels of business have laid down between you 
and your sales targets at the various levels of 
distribution, employ the facilities of Willmark 
Research! Further information will gladly be 


sent to you without obligation. 


willmearkk Research Corporation 


Subsidiary of Willmark Service System, Inc. 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


32 Branch Offices Coast to Coast. 
Available in Every City in the U. S. 


Specialists for over thirty years in probing business weaknesses at the point of sale 








Symbol of 
Sound Protection 


This great seal of the Marine Office 
of America is a hallmark of sound 
underwriting in the fields of Ocean 
and Inland Marine Insuranc 2. 


Organized in 1919 by seven of 
America’s greatest insurance com- 
panies, the Marine Office of America 
has faithfully and efficiently provided 
sound insurance protection on the 
cargoes of American business for more 
than 30 years. 


That is why it is one of America’s 
largest Ocean Marine underwriters. 





These are the strong, dependable 
companies which comprise the 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


or 


AMERICA 


116 John Street * New York 7, New York 





Offices in Principal Cities 





Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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Electric Tree Saw 


A light-weight tree saw attached to a 
pole will cut off branches up to | ft. in 
diameter, 15 ft. above the ground. 
When you use the saw manually with 
out the pole, it will fell or limb trees up 
to 2 ft. in diameter. 

Where you have a power source 
handy, you can plug the saw into 110 v., 
a.c. or d.c., circuit. In field work, it op 
crates from a small, 750 w. gasoline gen 
erator. The gencrator can be picked up 
and carried around like a satchel. 

Other lighter models are available for 
usc on voltages of 220 v., 60 or 360 
cycles, a.c. Another type that weighs 
7 Ib. operates pneumatically. 

e@ Source: Mall Tool Co., 7768 S. Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago 19. 
e Availabilitv: immediate. 


Rectifier Welders 


\ new line of d.c. welding machines 
uses plate-type selenium rectifiers in 
stead of the conventional motor-genera 
tor for power conversion. The machines 
combine the desirable features of d.c. 
welding with the advantages of a.c 
welding units. 

ficiency of the machines at full load 
is 66% compared with the 54% of 
motor-generator welders. ‘he units’ 
efficiency increases at reduced loads, 
reaching 73% at 20% of the rated load. 

Major components of the rectifier 
type welder are: (1) three-phase welding 
transformer, (2) three-phase adjustable 
reactor, and (3) full-wave, plate-typ¢ 
rectifier. The welders come in 200-amp., 
300-amp., and 400-amp. models. 

With the reactor, current on the 
300-amp. model can be adjusted from 
30 amp. at 20 v. to 400 amp. at 40 v. 
Figures on other models are in about 

















the same proportion. The knob that 
controls the reactor slides across a cali 
brated scale to help the operator adjust 
his setting. 

All components are mounted in a 
streamlined cabinet that, for the 30( 
amp. model, is about 2 ft. square, 34 ft 
high, and we:ghs 510 Ib. A door on th« 
side of the cabinet makes it easy to in 
spect and repair all parts. 

@ Source: Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
PO Box 868, Pittsburgh 30. 
e Availabilitv: immediate 


Starting Help 

\ carburetor preheater will case car 
starting troubles this wintcr, Kemodc 
Mfg. Co. says. Vhe preheater will jhelp 
turn over the engine quickly at temper 
atures as low as —20 

The unit consists of a nichrome heat 
ing element held by two terminals in a 
plastic gasket. ‘The gasket fits between 
the coupling joint of the carburetor and 
the intake manifold. ‘Terminal wires on 
the gasket are connected to the batter 
linc; a control switch mounts on_ the 
dashboard. 

When the preheater is turned on, the 
gas sprayed into the cylinders by the 
carburetor warms up as it strikes the 
heating clement. 

Preheater units will be available for 
most makes of medium-priced cars. 

e Source: Kemode Mfg. Co., 161 W. 
18th St., New York 11. 
e Availability: two months. 


Folding Hand Truck 

The Fold-A-Way hand truck pulls 
open like an accordian to a height of 
42 in., squeezes down to a height of 
9 in. 

Where space is a problem, the truck 
stores under counters, seats of trucks, 
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IT HAD TO COME... 


The utility size 


locomotive 
crane! 
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If we’ve heard it once we’ve heard it a hundred 
times .. . from plant managers, railroad men, operating 
experts in a dozen fields: “‘We just can’t afford a loco- 
motive crane on this job... and yet we really can’t afford 
to be without one!” 

So that’s the story behind this new utility size 
American Diesel crane. It’s our Model 410, meaning 
4 wheels and 10 tons capacity. This machine now opens 
the way to savings of many millions of dollars for large, 
medium and small industrial companies. 

Although it weighs only !4 as much as a 40-ton 
machine, the 410 American Diesel is in every sense a 
full-scale locomotive crane. It has every ‘“‘big-crane”’ 


American Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Plant No. 2: So. Kearny, N. J. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO 








feature . . . plus many exclusive features of its own. 
It will go places no other load mover can get to; handle 
big jobs at amazing speed; get there and back while a 
big, old-fashioned crane would just be getting started. 
Yet you can buy its fuel for a day with the change in 
your pocket. And its maintenance cost is peanuts. 

If you are in a small plant without a locomotive crane 

. or in a big plant where a light, low-cost auxiliary 
could do half the work of your big crane at a fraction of 
the cost . . . you’ll want more facts at once. In fact, if 
you’re anyplace where you want load-moving and car- 
switching at rock-bottom cost, you'll be very smart 
indeed to mail the coupon below. 


AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
@ Please send information on the American 
Model 410 Diesel Locomotive Crane. 
Nome oe 


Company 


Address 











Westinghouse 














Since the war, Westinghouse 
has scored 35 firsts 
in producing new and 





improved light sources 
































IMES AS LONG! 


eee YET COST NO MORE! 


SAVE THIS — one lamp now lasts 
as long as 3. 
cee 


LAMP COSTS 











TIME SPENT REPLACING BURNED OUT LAMPS 
eee 


SAVE THIS — lamps need be re- 
placed only ‘4 as often. 

















Now Westinghouse fluorescent lamps will last 244 Since then they have been under strenuous life tests 
years in average store installations . . . 3 years in —tests that cannot be hurried. Now the results are 
average one-shift office or factory installations. in and they prove that Westinghouse lamps last three 
This amazing increase in life was engineered into times as long as before! Lamp Division, Westinghouse 
Westinghouse fluorescent lamps many months ago. Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





KOPPERS-ELEX Precipitators give you 


guaranteed recovery of valuable materials! 





Now you can recover valuable materials, 
by-produc ts, catalysts, etc. from indus- 
. get guaranteed results at 
... with Kop- 


pers-Elex electrostatic precipitators! 


trial gases .. 


any efficiency you specify 


All over the country, Koppers-Elex 
precipitators are proving their capacity 


to make recovery profits: one plant re- 


ports efficiencies of 98% and 999%... 
even though only 95% was specified. A 
paper mill operator reports salvage of 


\ 


VA ~ 
ri die N 


$2240 worth of soda ash a week... 30% 
better recovery than guaranteed! 

Now you can get this same extra 
service and performance in your plant. 
Specify Koppers-Elex for recovery at 
any efficiency... recovery that’s uniform, 
without night rapping! With Koppers- 
Elex, one company is entirely respon- 
sible for the success of your installation, 
Get the complete story. Fill out and 
mail the coupon today! 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 


Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 


4 » 4 I process .. 
\ X Yj Name 


Company. . 


78 


Address eveees 


319 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Please send me free information on Koppers-Elex Precipitators. 








or luggage compartments. ‘len trucks 
can be stored in the space required for 
two trucks of the rigid type. 

A glider bar behind the wheels of the 
unit helps carry loads up and down 
stairs. The ball-bearing wheels are in- 
side the truck, so they won’t catch on 
passing objects. 

Fold-A-Way can carry up to 700 Ib., 
though it weighs only 25 Ib 

Ihe truck is available in two modcls 
straight-backed for ordinary loads, and 
round-backed for barrels and kegs. The 
unit is of all-steel construction, with a 
rust-resistant finish. 

e Source: Business Equipment Spe 
cialists, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18, 
N.Y. 

e Availability: immediate. 


r.% 

Plastic container, called Reel-Away, 
takes up slack in appliance 
cords. Cord fits between the two halves 
of the reel which are held together by a 
screw. By holding the top half and turn- 
ing the bottom, all excess cord winds 
inside the reel. Its capacity is about 
10 ft. The manufacturer is Eypper & 
Co., 93 Worth St., New York 13. 

A fire sprinkler mounts flush with the 
ceiling to blend in with the design of a 
room. No part of the sprinkler head 
projects below the ceiling except the 
fusible link. ‘he sprinkler, made from 
a bronze base, is chrome finished. It has 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ approval. 
Viking Sprinkler Corp., Hastings, 
Mch., is the maker. 

New line of panel meters (34 in. size 
by General Electric has scales that cover 
250 deg. The long scale makes reading 
easicr. ‘The meters, round or square, aic 
available in direct current, rectifier, and 
thermo-couple models. The line is in 
terchangeable with standard 34° in. 
meters. 


clectric 
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Truck-trailers used to grow old fast. 











But this new kind lives to a ripe old age 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


Even though you’ve never driven a_ truck, the 
aluminum semi-trailer looks like a natural. Weighs 
less. Carries more payload. But the greatest news of 
all is the way it lasts. 

This is why: 

Because of years of Alcoa alloy development. Mix- 
ing thousands of trial batches of aluminum with small 
amounts of other metals. Studying their grain structure 
through our electron microscope. Making thousands 
of fatigue tests and tensile tests. Studying their 


wn 


<a 
ALCOA 


—————— 





FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 


corrosion resistance, under water sprays, salt sprays. 
Finding Ways lo roll these alloys into strong sheets. 
extrude them into frame members, join them together. 

Worth-while, because when we got 
could say “Alcoa Aluminum lasts!”— and back it 


through we 


up. That makes truck-trailers and other things of 
Alcoa Aluminum worth buying, 

ALuminum Company or America, 627J Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales offices 


in principal cities. 
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Mr. Campbell with tree of individual piston ring castings 


---TO CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON FOUNDRY COMPANY 


A revolutionary idea, the individual out-of-round piston ring casting 
was developed and patented in 1910 by the late Donald J. Campbell. 


This development by Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry 
Company, “the source of most that is new in casting iron and steel,” 
accepted method of casting into piston rings the shape required 
to produce the correct pressure pattern. And so C W.C. met- 
ineering contributed a development that continues nearly 
forty vears later to form the basis of operation of a whole industry. 
I} const 


Calls [or 


int development of the internal combustion engine 
better and higher strength materials in piston rings 


today. Here at C.W.C. 


ring material with a modulus of elasticity nearly twice as 


there has been deve loped a new piston 
ereat as that obtainable in statically cast rings. 
Thus, C.W.C.. meta 


of the casting 
to influence metal working practices throughout the world, 


Campbell, Wyant and Cannon 
Foundry Company muscecon, micuican 


urgical engineering... precistor control 


| / 
Process and mechanized produ n, 


continue 





CAMPBELL, WYANT 
AND CANNON FOUNDRIES 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Henry Street Plant ¢ Sanford Street Plant 
Broadway Plant 
- 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
National Motor Castings Division 
* 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Centrifugal Fusing Company 
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The Power of the Few 


Lhe Justice Dept.’s big cases are mak 
ing the news in the government's anti 
trust campaign page S+ 
But for an idea of what may lie ahead, 
keep an eve on the Federal Trade Com 
hTC is busily rounding up 
intitrust ammunition, hoping that at 
some time in the future somebody will 
ome along and fire it off. 

e Report—F'1'C’s latest contribution is 
1 statistical report on “the Concentra 
tion of Productive Facilities” im manu 
facturing in 1947. ‘This study covers 


these davs 


mission 
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manufacturing as a whole and 26 in- 
dividual industries. It is prefaced by an 
open invitation to congress to pick up 
with an investigation where the FTC 
staff had to leave off 

I’ VC's yardstick for measuring con 
centration in this report 1s “net capital 
assets.” According to VC's definition, 
capital assets consist of land, buildings, 
and equipment. They do not includ 
such things as cash, inventories, or in 
tangibles. Measuring on this basis, PVC 
finds that the 113 largest manufacturers 














/t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


There are far more industrial 
workers in New York State than 
in any other. Yet the ratio of time 
lost through strikes to total time 
available in this state last year 
was half the national average! 
For more information, write: 
N.Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 173, 112 State St., Al- 
bany 7, New York. 
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WEBER 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 


* Make direct mail advertising 


Peper n pay! Eliminate slow, tedious 
Eyector hand work and costly plates 
* or stencils. USE THE WEBER. 
; Low first cost — low cost sup- 

NO PLATES . . 
or stenciis Plies—fast, easy addressing 
in with all the advantages of 
clear, distinct typewritten ad- 

HIGH y > a4 

SPEED dresses. Up to 2,500 an hour. 
i‘ GET THE WEBER NOW 
von from your dealer or write us. 
COST Complete with supplies for 


500 name list—ONLY $47.50. 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


250 West Central Rd., Mount Prospect, Ill. 
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AND GET _\ 
YOUR MAN! 4 


THIS MODERN INTER-OFFICE 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM... 


e Gives Direct wires to key men | 


¢ Gets info quickly for customers 








e Separates from outside calls 
¢ Cuts phone tolls 

e Cuts T'il-call-you-backs" 

¢ Eliminate ator delays 

e Prevents cut-offs 

© Save teps and shouting 

e Operates privately, natural-voice 

e No dialing, no press-to-talk keys 

* UNIQUE FEATURE 


e conversations going on 
» pairs of instru- 
and any instru- 
with any other 


There can be as | 





Generous trade-ins on outmoded systems 





END F DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER B-2 


MODERN TELEPHONE CORP. 


509 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 22 
MUrray Hill 8-0022 
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We claim this modern light 
weight pencil with its spe- 
cial lubricated lead writes 
blacker, clearer, cleaner— 
and saves you money be- 
cause of less frequent trips 
to the pencil sharpener. 


eee 


But we're not asking you to 
take our word for it. A 
request on your business 
letterhead will bring you 
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Suture | 


THE MODERN PENCIL 


a sample. 
Try it! See for yourself! } 














RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N J 
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Number of Corporations 


Dota: Federal Trade Commission. 


in the U.S. control 46% of the net 
capital asscts of all manufacturing com 
pal ICS. 

e Degrees of Concentration—Among thx 


extreme 
iuminum, 


individual industries, it finds 
concentration in 13 groups 
tin cans, linoleum, copper, cigarettes 
plumbing equipment, 
office machines, 


distilled liquors, 
rubber tires and tubes, 


motor velucles, biscuits, agricultural 
machinery, and meat products. In each 
of these industries, three companies 


ontrol more than 60 of the total 
cap he charts above and on 
page $1 show the top 12. In six other 
industries, FEC 
of concentration 
dairy products, primary stecl, industrial 
chemicals, and aircraft. In these groups 
six Companies control 60% or more of 
the total capital assets 

“Nfoderate’ 


tal asscts 


finds a “high” degrec 


class, ¢ irpets and rugs, 


concentration shows up 





it 
4 
Number of Corporations 
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in electrical machinery, grain-mill prod 
ucts, drugs and medicines, canning and 
preserving, and footwear 

“Low” concentration industrics in 
clude bakery products 
worsted goods. But IVC points out 
that, working from published reports, 
it could not even cover the industries, 
uch as apparel, where concentration is 
lowest of all 
e Flaws—Statisticians will have no 
trouble picking flaws in FTC's analysis 
[he measurements are crude. And therc 


ind woolen and 


ire. several theoretical bugs. For onc 
thing, all the assets of Companies operat 
ing in more than one industrv were as 
signed to the industry that includes 
its major product. 

But F'1P'C’s experts argue that, if any 
thing, their measurements understate 
the degree of concentration in the in 


dividual industric 
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Now’s the time to take 


d good look at your 
methods of shipping 
bulk liquids 
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GATX 


iy :) dependable 
Tr) ae Pad 


SHIP BY RAIL 
the dependable 
way 


































Among the more than 200 types of GATX 
tank cars, there’s a specialized car for taking 
every type of bulk liquid everywhere the rail- 
roads go. These cars are built in General 
American’s own plants to specifications 
which reduce customers’ handling costs and 
shipping time. 

To keep the 41,000 GATX cars rolling, a 











network of completely equipped General 
American maintenance shops is in operation. 
A GATX car is never more than a few hours 
away from servicing. 

No capital investment is needed to use this 
fleet. All cars are leased to meet shippers 
special requirements. See your nearest GATX 


representative for details. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 





District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles 
New Orleans * New York « Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Prancisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washingtoa 
Export. Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 








Easy to figure 





It is easy to figure the savings when you 
WELDVALVES. Seats of 
integral with the 


body—never have to be re- 


install Hancock 
super-hard stellite 
weldvalve 
placed. This one feature assures freedom 
from leaks, long-life, utmost economy. 
And the modern, stream-lined design of 


these valves saves space, allows close 


lignment of piping with near structures. 


The ‘‘no bonnet joint”’ construction of 


Hancock WELDVALVES means the com- 


plete elimination of gasket troubles and 
leakage at bonnet joint. 
Since 1877, “Hancock” has meant valve 


quality, performance in the highest de- 


gree. Specify or replace with Hancock 
WELDVALVES. You'll find the savings easy 
to figure. 


tocked and sold by 


everywhere. Write ri or tor details 


e 
HANCO 


ttn Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AVAILABLE FOR LEASE 
ON WEST COAST 





DEAN C. DAILY 
7647 Mulholland Drive 


Los Angeles 
Telephone: Hillside 6685 








clues 
the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For information write 
“clues,” Business Week 
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Where Antitrust Cases Stand 


Spotlight in government fight on bigness in business shifts 
from Congress to the courts. Cases that will be acted on this fall 
and winter can have far-reaching effects throughout industry. 


The antitrust spotlight has been on 
Congress all spring and summer. Bas 
ing-point legislation, the Kefauver 
Celler antimerger bill, and Rep. Cel 
ler’s investigating committee have been 
making the headlines 
e Court Cases—But don’t overlook the 
courts. A lot of new antitrust law is go 
ing to be written this fall and winter in 
federal courts around the country. And 
a lot of other antitrust cases are going 
to be argued that won’t come to a deci 
sion this vear 

Just last week, for instance, the Jus 

tice Dept.’s Antitrust Division filed a 
civil suit to force breakup of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. A. similar 
suit against the Big Three tobacco com 
panies—American ‘Tobacco, Liggett & 
Myers, and R. J. Reynolds—is expected 
soon. In perhaps a score of industries, 
government antitrust lawyers are asking 
federal judges to sect up “‘no trespassing” 
signs where none stood before. 
e Wide Effect—The final outcome of 
all these cases will affect the produc 
tion, distribution, and selling prices of 
a whole raft of products that flow 
through many sections of industrn 
Among them: 

Aluminum, light 
containers, taxicabs, ind leather, 
spectacles, milk and other food prod 
ucts, farm machinery, meat and meat 
products, chemicals, pigments, color 
film, roller bearings, railroad rates, gaso 


line, ammunition, firearms—and many 


bulbs, cans and 


shoes 


more 
e Light Calendar—Right now, ther 
aren't many big cases ready for the 
Supreme Court—as there were last year 


when the court had one of its biggest 
sessions on antitrust cases 

Phe Yellow Cab case (page 87) is 
to be argued in November. And on 
other case of significance to business 
standard Oui] (Indiana)—is being held 
up to sce what Congress does with de 
livered-pricing legislation 
e Discrimination—This last case was 
originated by the Federal ‘Trade Com 
mission. But Justice takes it over in 
the Supreme Court, as it does all gov 
ernment cases. FTC lawvers won their 
point, in the lower courts: That a price 
discrimination, made by Standard to 
mect the equally low price of a com 
petitor, doesn’t constitute an absolute 
defense under the Robinson-Patman 
Act as long as the over-all effect is a sub 
stantial lessening of competition among 
distributors and retailers. 


Antitrust chief Herbert Bergson, 


however, testified this vear that he 
would favor making “mecting the 
equally low price of competitor” a 
complete defense against a charge of 
price discrimination. And this is pro 
vided in some of the basing-point bills 
now before Congress. So Justice Dept 
lawyers have asked the Supreme Court 
for extensions of time on the Standard 
case, to see whether Congress, by chang 
ing the law, shoots the case out from 
under them 
Here are the highlights of some of 
the more important cases on which you 
will see some action this fall or winte1 
Du Pont, General Motors, U. S. 
Rubber. In one of the biggest anti 
trust cases ever filed, the government 
secks to sever the ties that the du Pont 
company and the du Pont family hav: 
through stock ownership—with Gen 
cral Motors and U. S. Rubber. It will 
be many months before it gets to trial 
Aluminum Co. of America. In 1944 
the anti-trusters won a_ verdict that 
Alcoa was a monopoly back before th« 
war, when the original trial was held 
But the court decided not to go ahead 
with splitting up the company until it 
found out whether or not disposal of 
government-built aluminum plants. cre 


ated substantial competition in the in 
dustry 

Iwo years ago, Alcoa asked the court 
to declare that, since Reynolds and 
Kaiser got government aluminum plants, 


it no longer was a monopoly. The gov 
emment savs that Alcoa still has a 
monopoly of the patents in the in 
dustry, that Kaiser 1s still dependent on 
Alcoa for its bauxite, and that Kaiser 
and Reynolds use practically all of then 
pig aluminum themselves—which leaves 
to Alcoa 90% of the new-metal busi 
ness of all the independent aluminum 
fabricators. 

Leonard Emmerglic government 
attorney in charge of the case, has sug 
gested that there should be a fourth 
producer in the industrv—to be carved 
out of Alcoa 

Whether Alcoa can be split depends 
cn the court decision as to whether or 
not there’s now competition in_ the 
production of ingot aluminum. If the 
judge says there is, then Alcoa will 
probably not be split. The case resumes 
Oct. 4. 

American Can Co. Justice 
monopoly in the production of tin cans 
and other containers. It asked the court 
to end the company’s tic-in contracts 
which required a canner who leased 


charged 
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Molded by General Products C 
Central Falls, R. 1., for Egyptian 
Chemical Co., Boston, Muss. 













LUMAR. 


(FLAME AND HEAT RESIST. 


PRODUCES A 5-WAY- 


IMPROVED PRODUCT 


One third the weight of glass .. . shatterproof and 
tough enough to withstand transportation and shipping 
abuses, this thermoplastic diffuser shade will save thou- 
sands in replacement and insurance dollars for hotels, 
stores, institutions, undertakers, and caterers serving 
the public. 

Here’s another example where a switch to Celanese 
Plastic has resulted in an outstanding product improve- 
Jnent. 

Injection molded of Lumarith XNP—Celanese special 
heat and flame resistant cellulose acetate—it is one of the 
largest (16 diameter, 32 02. shot) thermoplastic mold- 
ings made today. Lumarith NF gives it a light, flattering 
translucency and unmatched color and surface beauty. 


Your Celanese representative can give you facts and 
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figures about the laboratory testing of this lamp shade. 
It will indicate to you how heat resistant Lumarith XF 
—with its excellent form retention and high speed 
moldability—is definitely a possibility for appliance 
housings and other electrical parts that require rugged 
toughness as well as U. L. approval. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 


Dept. 39-1, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Fulton scorned — 
the wind 
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R 
VOBERT FULTON put the steam engine to work on water. His single interest. the 


steamboat, freed transportation from the whims of the wind. 


We, too, have a single interest... advanced instrumentation for industry. Instru- 
ments and controls that maintain the flow of production. If any process or machine 
can be measured, controlled or guided by an instrument... we'd like to tackle 


the job! 


No matter what you make... or whatever your process may be... we believe 


we can help you do it better, faster and at lower cost. 
Brown takes over the entire responsibility... from engineering and application 
advice to installation and service, so long as our instruments are at work for vou. 


If you or your people would like to know what Brown is doing for continuous 
processing in your field, we'll be glad to show you, 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Offices in principal cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world 
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American Can’s can-closing machinery 
to agree to buy all his containers from 
American Can. ‘The trial in district 
court in San Francisco ended _ last 
March; a decision is expected soon. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. ‘The gov 
cermment charges the company with 
paying kickbacks on eyeglasses to eye 
doctors who prescribe — the 
American Optical Co. signed a consent 
in a similar case; B. L. 


] 
a 
Glasses 


decree last year 
may, too. 


Big Four meat packers. The govern- 
ment wants Armour, Swift, Cudahy, 
and Wilson split up into 14 separate 
companies. ‘The case isn't likely to go 


to trial for another six months, at least. 


Chicago dairy cases. In the first two 
criminal under the 
Robinson-Patman act, the government 
charges Bowman Dairy Co. and Borden 
Co. with knowingly giving discrimina 
tory rebates, discounts, and allowances 
to A. & P. during the vears 1942-47. 
The cases are likely to go to trial this 
winter. 


cases ever filed 


Farm machinery. ‘The government 
has cases against three farm-machinery 
preducers: J. I. Chase Co., Deere & Co., 
and International Harvester Co. It 
charges each with tving up its dealers 
with exclusive contracts, which forbid 
the dealer from taking on lines of 
cquipment made by competitors. The 
Case case will be tried first, around the 
first of the vear. 

hese cases are similar to the one the 
government won in the Supreme Court 
last vear against Standard Oil Co. of 
California. 

In that case, the Supreme Court held 
exclusive-dealing contracts illegal. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
The government charges the British 
I.C.I., du Pont, and Remington Arms 
with allocating territories and fixing 
quotas and prices on chemicals, fire- 
arms, and ammunition. Trial is sched- 
uled for next Apr. 3. 

Investment bankers. !he government 
charges that 17  investment-banking 
firms monopolize the securities busi- 
ness by fixing the channels, methods, 
prices, terms, and conditions under 
which security issues are merchandised 
Mrial is scheduled around the first of 
the vear. 


Technicolor, Inc. ‘The government 
charged that agreements between East 
man Kodak Co. and ‘Technicolor, Inc., 
to pool their patents and know-how in 
the field of motion-picture color photog- 
raphy constituted a monopoly. 

Last fall Eastman signed a consent 
decree requiring it to license its patents 
freely, to furnish technical information 
freely to licensees, and to sell profes- 
sional motion-picture film without dis- 
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crimination. The technicolor part of the 
suit may go to trial this winter. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. Last 
March the government won a decision 
in Cleveland in a case charging ‘Timken, 
along with a British company and a 
l'rench company, with allocating mat 
kets throughout the world and_ fixing 
prices. The court will begin hearings 
this month to determine what kind of 
decree it will issue to break up the com 
bination. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. | hic 
government wants the court to orde1 
the company to sel] all its plants mak 
ing shoe-factory supplies, and some o 
its plants making shoe and tanning ma 
chinerv. ‘The government is also asking 
that United offer to scll its machinery, 
instead of only leasing it—and that the 

yuurt end United's tic-in agreements 
which require shoe manaufacturers to 
purchase supplics only from United 
when thev lease the company’s equip 
ment. The trial started last spring in 
Boston; it will be resumed next month 


t 


U. S. Alkali Export Assn. ‘The gov 
ernment won a decision in New York 
Citv last month that gave the first court 
interpretation of the immunity given to 
export trade associations by the Webb 
Pomerene Act of 1918. The U.S. Alkali 
exporters entered into agreements to al 
locate the world market with foreign 
producers of sodium bicarbonate, soda 
ash, and They argued 
that such agreements were granted im 
munity. from the antitrust laws by 
Webb-Pomerene. 

Judge D. J. Kaufman held that 
Webb-Pomerene allows U. S. exporters 
to get together to foster competition in 
world markets—but not to get together 
with foreign producers to prevent such 
competition 

\ hearing will be held this winter to 
determine what specific arrangements 
the association will be permitted to 
make. 


caustic soda. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The government asked in January 
f this vear that A.T.&T. get rid of 
Western Electric, its wholly owned 
manufacturing subsidiary, and that 
Western Electric be split up into three 
competing concerns. It’s likely to be a 
vear before this one comes to trial 


Yellow Cab Co. The government will 
argue before the Supreme Court in 
November the case it lost in the lower 
courts. 

I'he charge: Yellow Cab and _ five 
other companies conspired to get 
control of taxicab companies in Chi 
cago, Pittsburgh, New York City, and 
Minneapolis—and used this control to 
compel the companies to buy all their 
cabs from the cab-manufacturing de 
fendant. 
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Vircinia- 


is close to 
THE NATION'S 
MAJOR MARKETS 


WEST VIRGINIA... 


Offers industry important marketing ad- 
vantages. The nation’s major wholesale 
and consumer markets are located within 
a 500 mile radius of West Virginia's 
geographical center. Efficient transpor- 
tation systems provide rapid movement 
of raw materials and finished products to 
and from West Virginia plants. 








WEST VIRGINIA... 


Offers industry other important advan- 
tages—abundant natural resources, 
primary manufactured materials, ample 
low cost fuel and power. A dependable 
labor force working in'a congenial climate 
completes West Virginia's industrial pic- 
ture. Investigate your opportunities in 
West Virginia now! 





Interested executives are invited to write for “A 
Handbook of Facts about West Virginia and Its 
Industrial Opportunities’. Address: West Vir~ 

inia Industrial and Publicity Commission, State 
Ea pitol. Room 46, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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YOUR GARAGE BILLS MEASURED 
IN TEN-THOUSANDTHS 
OF AN INCH 


Better fits reduce motor repairs. Today 
most pistons, cr@nkshafts, connecting 
rods, and other mojor fast moving parts 
cre occurately measured to ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch. Result?—smoother, 
quieter, longer fife and more econom- 
ical operation, 

Lower production costs of closer fitting 
parfs are often possible because of 
newly developed types of dimensional 
control equipment mode by Sheffield. 


Sheffield precision measuring instru- 
ments and automatic gaging machines 
contribute to keeping your car on the 
road and out of the garage. You'll find 
them in practically every motor and 
motor parts plant, 


Much the same is true of refrigerators, 
washers, tractors, @ir-¢onditioning units, 
and other mechanical devices. 


Perhaps your company’s products can 
be improved im performance at lower 
cost through better dimensional control 
—CHEK WITH SHEFFIELD. 


5228 : sD A 
P . 
$ cLiP ' 
wave soe wy TODAY 


Send Engineering Data on 
Multiple and Automatic Gaging 


Name 
Position or Title = 
Company = 


Street a 


CITY ZONE 


Sheffield 


DAYTON 1, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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HOLC Hastens Its Own End 


To speed liquidation of its remaining loans, Home Owners 
Loan Corp. is!selling them in bulk to lending institutions. When 
HOLC winds up affairs in 1951, it will show about $20-million profit. 


The sale of 41,000 mortgages to a 
group of New York savings institutions 
carly this month marked the beginning 
of the end for one of the more success- 
ful of the New Deal experiments—the 
Home Owners Loan Corp. 

After 16 years of large-scale opera- 

tions, HOLC is getting ready to wind 
up its affairs. And when the final figure 
is entered in the corporation's ledger 
sometime in 195], it will be written 
in black ink. 
e Moratorium—Of course, when HOLC 
was first set up back in 1933, it wasn’t 
expected to make a profit. At that time, 
Congre:s had this aim chiefly in mind: 
to give what amounted to a moratorium 
to the million depression-hit families 
about to lose their homes through fore- 
closure. 

Naturally, the fact that bailing out 
home-owners meant bailing out savings 
banks and other lenders, too, was an 
added incentive 

Under the Home Owners Loan Act, 
the Treasury paid over to HOLC $200- 
million in exchange for the corpora- 
tion’s capital stock. In addition, HOLC 
was authorized to issue up to $43-bil 
lion in bonds guaranteed by the gov 
ernment. 

e First Phase—The corporation’s operat 
ing history falls into two clearly-marked 
phases: (1) lending, (2 liquidation. 

For the first three years of its life— 
until June, 1936—HOLC kept advanc- 
ing cash to home-owners unable to 
meet payments on the short-term, high- 
interest mortgages then lapsing into de 
fault. The corporation refinanced the 
mortgages for 15 years at 5% (later 
44%), interest and principal to be paid 
off in relatively small monthly install 
ments 

All told, HOLC poured nearly $3.5- 
billion into slightly more than 1-million 
homes in virtually every community in 
the land. At the peak of its lending, the 

poration employed 21.000 workers in 
#60 branch offices and spent $37-mil 
lion a vear for administrative expenses. 
e Other Effects—This flow of govern- 
ment cash had secondary effects that 
were nearly as important as the preven- 
tion of foreclosure. About $23-billion 
passed on to banks, savings and loan 
associations, and insurance companies, 
thus saving many from collapse. 


lo protect its investment in many 
homes, HOLC had to pay off old liens, 
keep properties from running down. 
Thus, $487-million of the total loaned 
went to hard-pressed local governments 
as payment for delinquent taxes. HOLC 
paid another $203-million to cover 
necessary repairs to 500,000 homes, $18- 
million for fire insurance. 
e Second Phase—Late in 
end of the three-vear “emergency” 
period decreed by the act, HOLC’s 
lending authority expired. That’s when 
the corporation moved into the second 
phase—liquidation. 

lor a time after lending stopped, 
there was little to do but collect inter 
est, since even the first of the mortgages 
HOLC wrote weren't due for expira 
tion until 1948. But as business condi- 
tions improved and family income rose, 
homeowners in growing numbers began 
paving off their loans, prematurely and 
in full 

Of course, despite the return of better 

times, there were homeowners 
who couldn't keep up even HOLC’s 
modest monthly payments. Vor thos« 
needing only a little help, the period of 
repayment was extended to as long as 
25 years. 
@ Foreclosures—But in 198,000 
the debtors were hopelessly in arrears 
(he corporation was forced to foreclose 
and dispose of the property as best. it 
could 

Selling the foreclosed properties was 
in unprofitable business. In all cases, 
HOLC had to pay brokers’ commissions 
ind the other sclling costs. And be 
cause realty values were low at the time 
most of the repossessed houses were 
sold, the corporation had to take a loss 
of $337-million. 

(he war boom in real estate, how 
ever, helped pull HOLC out of the red 
During the carly fortics, it was able to 
unload its remaining foreclosures at a 
profit. Interest earned over the vears was 
more than enough to wipe out whatever 
deficit remained—and still leave a profit 
e Mopping Up—Postwar prosperity has 
greatly stepped up the volume of pre 
mature payoffs. As of July 31 about 
§10,000 mortgages—more than 91% of 
the total written paid up and 
terminated. 

Now HOLC is trving hard to clean- 


1936, at the 
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up the rest—and go out of business. 
Accordingly, it has launched a drive to 
persuade borrowers in thinly-settled re 
gions—states where balances outstanding 
total less than $1-million—to settle up 
now. 

‘The campaign to date has been fairly 

successful—largely because many mort 
gages are about to run out and balances 
are small, easy to pay. In Nevada, for 
example, there’s only one mortgage still 
in force. 
e Bulk Sales—Whiere there are still large 
numbers of loans outstanding, the cor- 
poration is using a different kind of 
speed-up: bulk sales to lending insti- 
tutions 

On Sept. 1, the first such deal—in- 
volving 40,938 New York State mort 
gages worth $103.7-million—was signed 
with the Dime Savings Bank of Brook 










NATURAL GAS 
IN STRONG 
GROWTH TREND 


ese 






‘Vast expansion projected over 
next few years—industry virtually 
depression-proof—teading sheres 
are attractively situated.” 


These end her fundamentals of the 
natural gas industry are clearly pre 
sented in a concise brochure prepared 
by @ leading investment advisory firm 


Copies of this article are evailable, and 
we shall be glad to send you one on re 


ae ae 


id aSON-HAGay, 


inc 


INVESTMENTS 


quest 


Underwriters and Distributors 


110% Bast Main St Richmond, Virginia 











Advertising Wall St. 


This ad comes from a booklet published 
this week by the Investment Bankers Assn. 
of America. The booklet’s purpose: To 
show bond houses how thev can improve 
their advertising by getting away from 
forbidding “tombstone ads.” The LB.A. 
feels bond men have leaned over backwards 
to interpret the truth-in-securities law to 
mean they couldn’t use modern advertising 
methods to push sales of stocks and bonds. 
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FOR SUCCESSFUL OPERATION ON THE 
EASTERN SEABOARD ...make NEW JERSEY 


Ialabliclly pee 
oe 









A 
iin PROXIMITY TO 
FABULOUS MARKETS © Ina com. MAJOR MARKETS 


pact area of 250-mile radius your 
products can be delivered overnight into 
12 states with 46,000,000 people and 
$66 billions of net buying income. You'll 
enjoy sales and distribution with mini- 
mum effort and expense. 


HUB OF TRANSPORTATION ¢ 
New Jersey is the hub of the pros- 
perous Atlantic seaboard .. . 
focal point of the world's 
greatest concentration of 





PRODUCTIVE 
SKILLED LABOR 











transport facilities. It has 
: " the highest ratio of R. R. NEW YORK 
tracks per square mile 
=—a in the U.S. A.... to 
feed you supplies and move 
_—._'s your products. You'll share 
LOW-COST the maritime ports of 
DISTRIBUTION New York and Philadel- 
phia . . . the world's 
leading freight air- 
fields . . . the State's 
network of improved 
highways. 
SKILLED LABOR SUPPLY ¢ With 
Vy = its more than 9,000 manufacturing 
i: plants, New Jersey stands unchallenged 
PHILADELPHIA as a reservoir of productive labor with 
“*know-how”’ reflected in maximum output 
per wage-dollar. 
OPEN TO EXPANSION ®* More than 400 small URBAN AND 
towns and 150 urban areas invite you. Although SMALL-TOWN 
LOCATIONS 


6th in industrial output, New Jersey is not con- 
gested. It's 40% farmland; 46% woodland. 










Vast frontiers for decentralization are , « 
yours . . . plus a fair tax policy, co- aed i 
operative government, and recrea- 2 een 


tains and 120 miles of sea- pie’ 
shore. a 


NEW JERSEY 


ALFRED E. DRISCOLL, Governor 


YOU ARE WELCOME TO ALL THE FACTS 


Write for 40-page analysis of New Jersey as a 
plant location. Contains county-by-county data. Call 
on the New Jersey Council for any further informa- 


tion or help you desire. Inquiries treated in con, 2 
fidence, D 
NEW JERSEY COUNCIL é 


tional facilities of lakes, moun- = 
ee 
— 






Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 


Box BW-9, State House, Trenton 7,N. J 
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“why can't our letters 
look as neat _as this? 


“THEY WOULD, 
MR. BURNS, IF WE 
CHANGED OVER TO 
HAMMERMILL 
BOND!“ 



















































BOSS: 

“You mean we can make our 
letters look better just by 
using different paper?” 


SECRETARY: 

“That's right, sir. You see, 
Hammermill Bond is so clean 
and snowy white that it makes 
any typing stand out and spar- 
kie. And it erases so well that 
even if | do make a mistake 
or two in a letter, | don't have 
to type the whole thing over.” 


BOSS: 
“That's very interesting. But how do you 
know so much about Hammermill Bond?” 


SECRETARY: 

“Oh, ! sent away for the sample packet 
they advertised in Business Week and 
tried it out myself. So | know from 
experience it really is a better paper.” 


BOSS: 
“That sounds like a good recommendation 
to me. We'll give Hammermill Bond a try!“ 





Test Hammermill Bond—Free—in your own office. Whether you 
are a secretary or the boss, send for the sample packet of 
Hammermill Bond. See for yourself how much neater work a typist 
can turn out on this firm, glare-free paper. There is no cost or ob- 
ligation except that your request must be written on your business 
letterhead, or on the coupon and attached to your letterhead. 


-) 
€ a MMERMIEg 
™ BOND 






NC eX 


GUILD 4 For the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild 
' of Printers, ready and willing to supply your print- 
ing needs on Hammermill Papers, call Western 


* /E 
painters / fe 















A Union by number and ask for “Operator 25." 
| Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania | 
|} Please send me—FREE-—a sample packet of Hammermill Bond sheets and a sample book. ] 
] |= Narne - | 
j Position | 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) { 


BW-9-24 





ieeole) aac) mme.| mm) B62 2.0 Oa4 I} 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF 





HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 








lyn. About a quarter of these loans will 
be farmed out by the bank to a group 
of savings and loan associations. 

After the transfer, which probably 
will take a few months to conclude, the 
local institutions will own and service 
the mortgages entirely on their own. 
HOLC will be out of the picture for 
good. 

In months to come, the corporation 

hopes to conclude similar package deal: 
with banks and loan associations in 
other states. In fact, HOLC is currently 
advertising for sale 9,055 Massachusetts 
mortgages, worth $18.5-million; 3,011 
in Connecticut, worth $6.3-million; and 
1,529 in Rhode Island, worth $2.8 
million. 
e $20-Million Profit—If these sales—and 
others still in the planning stage—go 
through as expected, HOLC hopes to 
be completely out of mortgages—and 
out of business—by the beginning. of 
1951. The corporation has already re 
tired all but $114-million of the bonds 
it issued. For the 16 years of its opera 
tion, it has earned a cumulative profit 
—total income minus total losses—of 
$5.2-million. Current profits are run 
ning around $900,000 a month 

At this rate, HOLC should show a 
final profit of close to $20-million on 
the day it dics—not the $500-million 
deficit once predicted 





Heads Investment Firm 


Emmett F. Connely is the new president 
of American Securities Corp., New York 
investment banking firm. Connely, 51, is 
resigning as chairman of First of Michigan 
Corp., which he organized in 1933, to take 
over his new post. He replaces Charles G. 
Terry, who will become chairman of the 
firm’s executive committee. Connely is past 
president of the Investment Bankers Assn. 
of America, and onetime president of First 
Detroit Co. 
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Novel Sell-Lease 


California wants to try it 
on state office buildings. It has 
an OX. from the legislature, will 
seek one from the courts. 


California’s state government is tak 
ing a leaf from the book of private 
business. ‘The state needs $15-million 
to $20-million worth of new office 
buildings. But the ready cash isn’t 
there. And James $. Dean, director of 
finance, knows he can’t arouse much 
interest in bonds for any new office 
buildings 
e Sale-Lease Deal—So Dean is study- 
ing a variation of the device by which 
private corporations have solved theit 
“housing” problem without tying up 
a great wad of capital. ‘That’s the so 
called purchase-lease agreement (BW 
Apt 17°4+5,p96 

Several big institutional investors 
mainly life insurance companies have 
pricked up their ears. But, like Dean, 
they're moving cautiously. They want 
to be sure there are no legal kinks 
e Test Case—With a pat on the back 
from the legislature and from Gov. 
Earl Warren, Dean is now working up 
a test case. He will make an agreement 
with an investor—as yet unchosen. ‘The 
investor will be expected to put up an 
office building, on state property, and 
lease it to the state for a long term 
possibly 40 years. At the end of the 
term, ownership of the building will 
go to the state 

When details are pulled together, 
Dean and the investor will ask the 
courts for a declaratory judgment on 
the constitutionality of the plan. If 
the courts approve, Dean expects to 
undertake a substantial building pro 
gram. And it seems likely that other 
state and municipal governments would 
follow the trail he blazes 
e Municipal ‘Turmdown—Others have 
considered adapting the purchase-lease 
device to the needs of governmental 
bodies But if they have succeeded, 
their efforts have not been widely pub 
licized. David B. Gadlow, a San Fran 
isco. broker who has specialized in 
sale-and-lease-back arrangements — for 
private business, put it up to San Fran 
cisco officials a few years ago. They 
concluded that their City Charter for 
bade a long lease. ‘Vhe same thing 
happened in Los Angeles. 

Dean sees nothing to prevent him 
from committing the state to long 
term contract. But neither he nor the 
prospective investors want to turn a 
shovel of earth until the legality is 
firmly established. He Gleared the first 
hurdle when the legislature unani 
mously approved a measure to lease 
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Test noise-quieting 
in one small office 


Here’s an economical way to find feel better, get more done, and 

out what noise-quieting can do make fewer costly errors. 

for your business: Thousands of businesses have 
Select one small working area discovered that quiet pays. Why 

where excessive noise is a prob- not make this simple test your- 

lem. Have a ceiling of Arm- self? Just contact your Arm- 

strong’s Cushiontone® installed strong acoustical contractor. 


there. The job can be done — write For FREE SOOKLET, “What to do 
quickly—for as little as $100. about Office Noise.” Armstrong 
Cork Company, 4909 Walnut ® 


hen notice the difference St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Cushiontone makes. As much as 
75% of all noise that strikes 
Cushiontone’s surface is immedi- 
ately absorbed. The thousands 
of holes in a Cushiontone 
ceiling trap noise, smother 
it, keep it from bouncing 
around the room. When 
it’s quiet, employees 











ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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HOW MUCH WE HAVE 
OF WHAT YOU WANT 


Dependable employees, a civic pride that is reflected in 
every community, laws and taxes that do not penalize 
industry, raw materials—excellent transportation—rail, high- 
way, sea and air—an abundance of power and water—and 
gentle climate. We've got them all, even nearness to markets. 
You'll be surprised how much nearness to our greatest 
markets. 

We recognize that your plant must be profitable. Through 
the cooperative efforts of our people, your experience will 
be both a profitable and a pleasant one. We want you in 
South Carolina. Telephone L.D. 94, wire or write Box 927 
for details in confidence, won't you? L.W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board, Dept. 12, 


Columbia, S,C. 
AND MARKETS 


South & 


WHERE RESOURCES 
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state ground, for up to 40 years, to any 
person or corporation. 

As signed by Gov. Warren, the law 

specifies that the lessee shall be re- 
quired to erect a building on the ground 
for the state’s use. It adds that “title 
to such building shall vest in the state 
at the expiration of such term.” 
e Difference—California’s problem dif 
fers from that of private corporations 
Private firms that sell their buildings 
to a big investor and lease them back 
usually do it because they need the 
money, for expansion or for operating 
funds. Sometimes they do it to relieve 
a heavy fixed-assets position. Whatevei 
the reason, the effect on their tax posi 
tion is favorable. They may charge off 
their total rent payment as_ business 
expense. If they mortgaged the build 
ing, or sold securities to finance it, 
they could charge off only the interest, 
not the amortization 

Ihe state, on the other hand, ha 
nothing to fear from a tax collector. 
In California’s case—and other states 
are in the same boat—the need is for 
ready cash. Institutional investors have 
plenty of that, waiting to be put t 
work 
e Tired of Renting—Dean wants the 
state to own its office space. Right 
now, California is spending $3-million 
a vear to rent offices from private own 
ers. In terms of amortization and in 
terest, that $3-million could buy a lot 
of construction. 

That’s where Dean’s plan differs from 
the private purchase-lease scheme. The 
tate eventually will own the buildings 
In private deals, the lessee usually has 
rriginal tern 
1 rental 


} 
eauced 


an option to extend the 
of the lease at sharph 
But only in those few cases 
repurchase option is included does the 


where a 


lessee contemplate eventual ownership 


BANK TEACHES TEACHERS 


When a Federal Reserve bank tells 
college professors how the Federal Re 
serve system works, it’s news. Usually 
the professors try to tell the Vederal 
how it ought to operate 

The Federal Reserve bank of Minne 
ipolis decided that economics profes 

ind their students—ought to know 
more about the practical operation of 
the system. So they asked a board of 
educators to pick 11 economics profes 
sors from colleges in the bank’s area 

Last week the professors wound up 
nine-day tour as guests of the bank 
Chey started with two days in Minne 
ipohs, studving Federal Reserve bank 
services to member banks. 

Then the class shifted to New York 
to two days’ behind-scenes observation 
of open-market operations and the 
handling of foreign accounts. The pro 
fessors finished up in Washington, look 
ing over the Federal Reserve Board. 
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1 — Revolutionary PLUS® Part-Keyboard 





fast, efficient, economical little 
key-drive machine to handle the addition which 

is 75% or more of all figuring done in most offices. 
Subtracts and multiplies, too, of course! 

Weighs only 6 to 12 pounds, can be moved and 


used anywhere. Carrying case available. 


Priced as low as $120.00. 





PO ie ‘ fast, am a 

ae ° 6. m” : more complicated figure work as 

2er ae well as addition. Designed for easy handling, 

ae T W rt) WAY % o weighs only 14 pounds in 9-column, total 10 

- - + model. Carrying case available. 
° 

, T 0 c U T “ % Costs only $340.00. 





r ° 
. 
e, oe” 
. ae 


Both PLUS models are available in several 
sizes and with special settings for adding 
time, weight, measure or foreign currencies. 
Work like a flash—just press the key and 
there’s your answer! 

Key-drive means speed—PLUS _ key-drive 
means economy. 


At PLUS’ low prices, you can afford to 
mechanize figure work and get the speed 





that means minutes saved and money saved. 





PPLUS*) Dept. 359, 37 Murray St., N. Y. 7 


Mail the coupon! The few pennies it will cost 
you may save you many dollars! 





Please send me, free, descriptive booklet. 


t— a emails 
baum Lip... your bel buy ct 


NAME wb: 016 Aik Spe DURE a water ae ea 
PLUS COM PUTING MAC HINE S Inc, COMPANY 5.0 c ctvocusieseveeeyiceneccsaag ee eseedouaswas 
37 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. SERED «2 964 6ssicc noeceveagewnes acdeeusaaanannadies 
Subsidiary of Bel] Punch Company + Est. 1878 
CITY... cccccccccsece eee ereresecees STATE ee eeeecees 


Write for name of PLUS Distributor near you 


Sete Do 








Size—4° high 
5'2" wide, 1%" deep 


BENDIX-FRIEZ 


A PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


This precision, hair-operated indicator is manufac- 
tured and calibrated to professional standards by 
the maker of the world’s finest weather instruments. 


Handsome, modern cese for desk or wall mountirg 
with instant-reading dial. Your trademark on the 


case on orders of over 50. A distin- 
guished gift for only..........-..++.- $18 
Special discounts on quantity orders. 
Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
Dept. B 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 


AVIATION COR 





Since 1899 Central has worked 
hand-in-hand with industry to de 
velop and build technical papers 
to improve products, increase pro 
duction, replace costly materials 
and reduce costs. 

Apply our 50 years experience 
to your problems we will 
analyze your requirements with 
out obligation 


CENTRAL 
PAPER 
COMPANY wc. 


2462 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Financing plans of the N. J. Bell Tele 
phone Co, have been upset by a ruling 
of the state Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. The board has refused 
to let Jersey Bell pay a debt to the 
parent company by selling it $40-mil 
lion in common stock. The board says 
a bond issue would be cheaper. 


a 
Tucker Corp.'s chances for reorganiza 
tion are “extremely doubtful,”’ — its 


trustees report Vhev sav that the 
company has practically ‘no current 
assets, that it would take another $71 
million to start mass production of cars. 
ch 
Bucking a trend, the city of Syracuse 
has decided to give up the city’s sales 
and use taxes. Thev'll go out of op 
eration next Icbruar 
e 
Consolidated Edison Co. Inc., of New 
York, earned $9.4-million in the Junc 


quarter, compared with about $6.6- 
million in the 1948 period. 

© 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York in- 
vestment banker, has announced plans 
to buy Graham, Parsons & Co. The 
new firm will be known as Hemphill, 
Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 

e 
IHinois Central is thinking of refinanc 
ing $52-million of bonds which mature 
in the next six vears. ‘The refunding 
would be in the form of a single mort 
gage-bond issue, maturing serially in 
1975-1979. 

© 
Life-insurance sales took a sharp drop 
in July, compared with the same period 
in 1947 and 1948, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Assn. 

2 
Textron, Inc., reports a consolidated 
net loss of about $3.3-million for the 
first half, compared with carnings of 
$3.8-million in the same period last 


Vear 











The first six months of 1949 was 
not a happy time for paper manu 
facturers. Except for a few, sales 
declined, some quit« sharply. Faced 
with drooping demand, manufac 
turers cut prices 5 to 10% in 
most lines, and 
mills from production. In_ nearly 
every company, sales and_ profits 
dropped faster in the second quar 
ter than in the first 

Exceptions: Newsprint is 
longer a black market item, but list 
prices are holding. Vissues arc still 
in short supply. Paper cup prices 
are holding 

Vhe decline in sales and the price 


retired marginal 





Paper Profits Off Sharply 


cuts have meant an even greater di the same as last vear 
Sales a \ Profi In 7 
1949 s. 1948 
Fr Ne First Ouarter yA Second Ou ev % 
Ouar Ou 1949 1948 Chan 1949 1948 Change 
Paper 
Robe Gair ( 12.1% NA $1.057 $1,393 24.2% $803 $1,470 15.4% 
International Paper + 4.5 15.9% 13.815 13,313 + 36 10,834 14.400 24.8 
Kimbe ( 0.4 10.2 1,535 1.822 15.8 1,898 2,237 15.2 
Mead ( ) 3.7 —16.5 948 1,127 15.9 404 1,176 65.7 
St. Re Pa 13.7 8 2,205 4,494 50.9 997 4,251 76.6 
Scott Pap 27.4 &8 1,177 719) -+63.7 1.343 1424 31.2 
l Bay & P 18.6 31.6 2,167 3.652 40.7 1,091 3.621 69.9 
Mi 1. Pulp & I 4.5 4.7 3,397 4,331 21.6 2,725 4,506 39.5 
Containers 
( t 16.4 13.3 2.974 2,113 6.6 1.636 2,103 —22.2 
Dixie ( 12.1 30.9 NA NA NA NA NA NA 
I p 0.7 25.0 162 189 14.3 586 564 + 3.9 
t ( 7.0 27.2 585 1,831 68.1 553 1,754 68.5 
Pulp 
Rayonier ioe —tee —29.4 2,016 2,461 —18.1 1,467 2,552 —42.5 
*Ou , Lpr. 30 and July 31 VNA— No uilable 
* 


cline in profits (table). The reason 
is that most costs haven't dropped 
Wages, for instance, 
than they were last veat 

\bout 13% less paper and paper 
board was produced in the first half 
of 1949 than in the 1945 period. 
production is chmbing 


re now higher 


But now 
un. August was the best produc 
tion month so far this vear—al 
though it was about S below last 
Nucus 

Mhis week, the American Pulp 
& Paper Assn. reported that for 
the week ending Sept. 10 paper 
mills (exclusive of newsprint) were 
of capacity, about 


+ 





operating at 75° 
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The ‘Pony Express’ of Kublai Khan... 

















When Marco Polo visited (hic tabu! Asiauc empire of With 530 locomotives — less than half the number 
Great Kt € Poth centur mes ts os ai es ie it operated 27 years ago the Norfolk and Western is 
ne 2 SB ar Mids handling more than twice the volume of freight 
ae cider. chatalk nieccenaers Goins business (measured in ton miles The railroad 
, t Great K é is proud of this record, which~ speaks for itself. For 
Leaving their rs example, in 1948, the railroad handled more ton-miles 
esh one U9 ( Fses ac of freight per train hour than any American railroad one 
. Sus Pd : ae ie thousand miles or more in length. This is convincing 
Lk and Western motive power’s capacity for 
ult of N. & W. policy of butlding the best 
Of S ¢ modern railroad dwarfs the Kublai 1 for the job, and maintaining them in top- 
K} 5 EXPress \ on the Nort 1d Western nlition 
Railway f i ver, This motive power reliable and avatlabk is one 
re ¢ og I Ihe N. & W of the indispensable factors of Norfolk and Western 
lesiy i Sits own) powert modern, coal- Precision Transportation the efhcient and de- 
ring ste OCOMOUVES ld ass ¢ ity for pendable rail service which shippers and travelers can 
les h US rform | r availabilicy rely upon. 
Ss iS ¢ y OSs ns 1¢ l Nce 7 . 


ps 19 new locomotives 


In the N. & W.'s Roanoke, Va., She 
have been built in the past 18 months. 16 others are now 

ilt and on order. When they are completed, the 
Norfolk and Western will have spent $8,650,000 on new and 





being buil 


improved mouve power since the end of the last war. 


otk Western. 
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ABRASION causes WEAR 
that costs money 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE may be able 


to help you with your abrasion-wear problems 


The rasp of abrasion cuts deep into the life span of expen- 
sive machines and equipment. Its harsh, destructive action 
often causes excessive wear and failures that cut down 
your profit. 


Our business is to help you curb this cost of wear. 


Brake Shoe case histories show that in a cement plant 
grinding mill our ABK Metal parts lasted 2.9 times longer 
than any metal previously used . . . our tube protectors in a 
power plant withstood the bite of the sharp edges of air- 
borne powdered coal, plus fluctuating temperctures, 6 times 


as long as previously used protectors ...«a grinding wheel 





IMPACT , ; j \ e VIBRATION 


CORROSION FRICTION 


manufacturer molded 4400 wheels using Thermalloy HC-250 
molding bands as compared with 1500 wheels when ordi- 
nary case hardened steel bands were used. 


For over 47 years, Brake Shoe has worked to make the 
machines and parts used by industry last longer. Our re- 
search has been in the six major fields of wear: impact, heat, 


corrosion, friction, abrasion, and vibration. 


We will work with you toward a solution of your industrial 
wear problems in any of these fields. Write Development 
Department, American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants, 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION ° 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION ¢ NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION e RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION e SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION © ##AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
e ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION + ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
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j Stock Prices (Dow-Jones Industrials) 
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Strike Threats Nip Stock Rally 


Wall Street knows that strikes are deflationary now, could 
interfere with business recovery. So industrials and rails break. 
Effects of devaluation are minor; gold shares move up. 


Strike news sect the stock market back 
on its heels this week. The devaluation 
of the pound caused a lot of excitement 

but without anv great effects one way 

or another. ‘The coal miners’ walkout 
and the deadlock in steel were some 
thing else again. 
e Nipped—Mounting worry over the 
labor situation nipped off last week's 
rally in stocks just when the bulls wer« 
beginning to think they were getting 
somewhere. On Tuesday of this week 
the market took its worst break since 
the post-election tumble last fall. The 
Dow-Jones industrials spilled — 3.38 
points; the rails lost 1.24 points. By 
the end of the dav, both averages were 
back just about where they were early 
in August. 

Wall Street’s ancient motto is “never 
sell on strike news.” In the early stages 
of the postwar boom that was good ad- 
vice. Then, lost production simply gave 
an extra boost to inflation. 

Even in 1948, strikes weren’t espe- 
cially bearish. You could have made a 
nice profit by picking up coal-mining 
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or meat-packing stocks in March, 1948, 
at the beginning of the big strikes in 
those two industries (BW—May15'48, 
p06). ° 

e Change of Heart—But now traders 
are convinced that any major strike is 
bad medicine, not only for stocks but 
for business in general. Now lost pro- 
duction means lost profits; and_ lost 
wages mean lost purchasing power. A 
long strike in a basic industry might 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Veck {go d 


J Ag igo 
Stocks 
Industrial 148.2 154.2 148.5 152.6 
Railroad 37.8 39.1 37.9 47.7 
Utility... 77.1 78.1 75.4 70.2 
Bonds 
Industrial 99.3 98.4 98.0 97.4 
Railroad 82.0 82.0 82.5 87.0 
Utility 98.8 98.8 97.8 94.3 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 














WORRY-11L 
CALL WABASH/ 





To speed your freight to 
or through the center of 
the United States, ship the 
direct way... via Wabash 
. » - serving the Heart of 
America. 


The strategically located Wa- 
bash can “highball” your 
freight with direct-line service 
between East and West — from 
Buffalo to Kansas City. And 
Wabash serves you equally well 
between North and South. 
There’s a Wabash freight rep- 
resentative near you. Just phone 
him for complete details. 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





| WABASH 
_l RAILROAD 
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Write for This Free Sook! 
‘New Industry Speaks’ 


Based on the statements of in- 
dustrialists who have recently 
established plants in Santa 
Clara County. Factual and 
free—but write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Dept. W, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


San Jose, California 
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Who Come Back Again* 


D ned t 


We appreciate 

your visits 

and we would 

like to show you 
and your friends that our newly-dec- 

orated rooms, delicious food and superior 

service are even better now! Coming back 


Shirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 








()K taHoma city, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State. 
600 rooms from $3.50! 
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easily kill off the business recovery that 
is just getting under way. 

e Commodities—The break in the com- 
modity markets—caused by the devalu- 
ation—didn’t help Wall Street’s peace 
of mind. There is no direct tie-up be- 
tween commodity prices and_ stocks. 
But it always makes stock traders un- 
easy to see other markets tumbling. 

The only other effect that devalua- 
tion had on the stock market showed 
up in the gold mining shares. ‘They were 
strong. Some even managed sizable 
gains while the rest of the list was on 
the skids. 

Canadian gold mines, such as Mc- 

Intyre Porcupine, will get a direct 
boost from devaluation. With the cut 
in the gold value of the Canadian dol- 
lar, the price of their product auto- 
matically jumps from $35 an ounce to 
$38.50 (Canadian) an ounce. Amer- 
ican gold mines get no such hike, of 
course. But their stocks went up sym- 
pathetically. 
e Shorts—The New York Stock Ex- 
change statistics on the short interest 
gave the bulls something else to worry 
about this week. In the month ended 
Sept. 15, the short position grew by 
127.581 shares. It now stands at 2,133, 
700 shares. That’s bigger than it has 
been for more than 17 vears. 

A big short interest works both ways, 
of course. On one hand, it means that 
there is heavy betting among stock 
traders that prices are going to come 
down. And on the other hand, it means 


that sooner or later there will have to 
be some large-scale buying to cover the 
short sales that have been made and 
close out the positions. This buying 
could put a nice cushion under a de- 
cline if shorts decide to cover then and 
take their profits. Or it could put ex- 
tra pep in a rally if the shorts change 
their minds and start covering to cut 
their losses. 

If the bears win out, though, the 

market will have to drop a long way be- 
fore any substantial short covering 
comes in. A large part of the present 
short interest was put out before the 
last rally, when the industrials were 
floundering around in the neighborhood 
of 160-170. 
e Targets—Steel and autos were the 
favorite targets for the short sellers in 
the past month. The short interest in 
Chrvsler rose almost 6,000 shares, in 
General Motors 5,000, and in Stude- 
baker 7,500. In Bethlehem Steel the 
rise was close to 9,000 shares, in U.S. 
Steel 5,000. 

For the next couple of weeks or so, 
the market is going to be watching the 
labor news, and the chances are that 
technical factors won’t have much to 
do with the way the averages go. If 
there is a long strike in any of the big 
basic industries, vou can look for trouble 
and plenty of it in the stock market. If 
the strike threats blow over, there is a 
good chance that traders can pick up 
their rally where they left off and make 
something out of it. 











Even before John L. Lewis’ three- 
day week started July 1, earnings of 
many soft-coal companies had de- 
clined from last year’s levels. ‘Then 
the three-day week lowered soft- 
coal output by 30% to 40%. And 
this week brought more labor trou- 
ble to the industry (page 100). 

But fixed costs still have to be 
met. That’s why soft-coal prices 
are now higher than they were last 
year. This is no help to the in- 
dustry in meeting strong competi- 


Anthracite Producers 
Glen Alden 


Bituminous Producers 





d—deficit. 





Coal Earnings and Stock Prices: '49 vs. ’48 


———First-Half Net 
1948 1949 


$3,012,554 $1,660 


Profits————‘ —Common Stock Prices—~ 
Percent 1948 Percent 
Change High Now Change 

775 —44.9% 2554 18) —29.3% 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation 1,513,393 725.991 —52.0 13% 7% —40.6 

Lehigh Valley Coal 778,006 d552,503 —171.0 434 2 —57.9 

Phila. & Reading C. & I 2,388,591 1,630,066 —-31.8 21% 147% —30.4 

Island Creek . 2,694,451 2 ,205 +8.9 393% 28 —29.6 

Pittsb: msolidated 8,113,614 8 117) -+3.5 3616 28% —21.8 

Pittston Co coe £28S3009 «64 ,351 —52.2 46 21% —53.0 

Pond Creek Pocahontas.. 1,538,052 1 369 -0.8 46 43 -6.5 

West Virginia C. & C.... 732,907 954,765 +30.3 223% 144% —37.4 


tion from fuel oil and natural gas. 
Current predictions are that earn- 
ings of the soft-coal companies will 
drop sharply during the second half 
of this year 

The representative hard-coal com- 
panies fared worse than the soft- 
coal producers during the first half. 
Though not as badly hit by labor 
difficulties, the industry finds that 
demand for anthracite 1s below last 
year’s level. Most mines are work- 
ing only two or three days a week. 
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‘“‘How do we know we’re getting maximum 
efficiency from our heating units?’’ 


“CONTROL OF HEATING UNITS in various processing steps 
in our paper manufacturing plant was vitally important 
to our production. Until we called in a Cities Service En- 


gineer we actually had no scientific check on what per- 
centage of fuel was converted into productive energy... 
how much was wasted ...or whether we were getting the 
maximum amount of heat from our fuel 


” 


Gree A fact-filled booklet 
entitled ‘‘Combustion Control for 
Industry.” Write Cities Service Oil 
Company, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 
470, New York 5, New York. 


" anes 


: ‘0 : Z 
“THE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—the remarkable Cities 
Service developed instrument told us quickly and accu- 
rately the answers to these questions.” 

The Heat Prover can be used on industrial furnaces of 
every design regardless of the type of fuel used. It is also 
useful in analyzing faulty diesel engine performance. 
Write for a free demonstration today. 


, CITIES @) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








ARE YOUR 
FOREMEN 








pha Published! 
Vitalizing the 
Foreman’s Role 
In Management 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization 
and Management Series 


By GLENN GARDINER 


Vice-president, Forstmann Woolen Company 


and ROBERT L. GARDINER 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 


274 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $3.50 


Tus 7 aspects f foremar 





Hundreds of prac- 
tical case studies 
show: 


how to select the 

right men for 

foremanship 

how to create rea 

management jobs 

for foremen 

how to stimulate 

foreman i 

pation 

handling of em- 
s ployee grievances 

how to dey 

sound supervisory 





training programs 
how to analyze 
factors which 

8 tend to alienate 
foremen from 
management 





Send no money. Mail coupon today! 
_— ew ee ew ow ee ee ow oe ee oe i 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
30 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


s G and Gardin 1Z 
THE FOREMAN’S ROLE IN MANAGEMENT 
x atior r ) 4 1 0 da 


Positior BW-9-24-49 
This offer applies to U. S. only. 
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Pension. Costs Will Rise 
With Aging Population 


1920. *25 


Dera Bureoy of the Census 


Pension dispute in 




















steel triggers . . . 


Fourth-Round Crisis 


In coal and rubber major strikes are underway. Steel, 
autos, and electrical manufacturers all face threats. Behind upheaval 
is question of who pays pensions, welfare grants. 


This was the week the long-deferred 
fourth-round labor crisis struck with a 
vengeance, 

For more than 100 days negotiations 
had been dragging along in industries 
that employ, all told, close to 5-million 
workers. At issue was the question of 
how much labor costs would rise—the 
fourth time the question has come up 
since the end of the war. Now the 
climax was at hand. 

his was the picture at midweek: 

@ Close to 500.000 soft- and hard-coal 
miners were on strike. 

e Nearly 1-million steel and fabricating- 
plant employees were on notice from 
their union that a strike was in the 
offing. 

e The auto union put the Ford Motor 
Co. on notice that unless there was a 
satisfactory new contract within 10 days, 
the company would be shut down. 
eVhe electrical manufacturing com 
panies awaited completion of the for- 
mality of a union-held strike vote. 

e The Goodrich strike, which could set 
terms for the whole rubber industry, 
was rounding out its first month. 

e Clouded Scene—Almost overnight the 
labor outlook had darkened. The steel 


companies decided to resist the recom- 
mendations of the fact-finding board 
appointed by President ‘Truman. The 
decision came after 48 hours, during 
which hardly a dissenting voice had 
been raised against a chorus of praise 
for the fact-finders’ moderation. 

Steel took the fact-finders’ rejection 

of a wage increase in a more matter-of- 
fact way than any major employer vic- 
tory has been taken in years. But the 
industry refused to swallow a pension 
system financed exclusively by employer 
contributions. ‘That refusal changed the 
outlook abruptly. 
e Reactions—Ihe first reaction came 
from Philip Murray. He would post 
pone again, a twice-extended strike date 
but he would settle only for the fact 
finders’ recommendations (4¢ an hour 
in welfare benefits and 6¢ in pensions 
and nothing less. 

ihe second reaction came—not un- 
expectedlv—from John L. Lewis. Play 
ing his own inscrutable game, he barked 
at the coal operators and a coal strike 
began. The Southern operators had re- 
fused to make 20¢-a-ton payments into 
the mine-welfare fund. Lewis simply 
announced that the fund income could 
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Baltimore is rich in hallowed memories. It erected the first monument to 
George Washington. In 1814, Francis Scott Key immortalized Fort McHenry 
and gave the nation its national anthem. The Navy's oldest ship, The U. S. S. 
Constellation, was launched in 1797 and manned by Baltimore Tars. Edgar Allan 
Poe is at home to homage in old Westminster Churchyard. Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital has become a world-famed haven of healing. And commercially, “The 
Monumental City” is the nation’s second largest seaport and seventh largest 
industrial city with a skyline that is served by 3,139 elevator installations — 
of which 1,749 are by Otis. 


FARAWAY PLACES. 


Contrary to songsters, you're not always among strange-sounding 
names in faraway places. You can step into an elevator in Cairo, 
Melbourne, Casablanca, Sao Paulo or Honolulu and still be 
greeted by a home town name. Otis maintains sales and service offices 
in 497 cities of 53 nations. 





WAITING ON BUSINESS. 


It’s just as easy as it looks. You simply pick company mail, orders and 
supplies off an Otis electric dumbwaiter. No waiting for inter-floor 
messengers. You can serve as many floors as you like — awtomatically — 
with loads of 100 to 500 pounds, 








LANDLORD WITH WINGS. 


No fooling! Apartment house tenants actually sent a testimonial 

letter of appreciation and gratitude to their landlord. And for good 
reason. In modernizing their elevators he not only improved 

service in general, he improved it for everyone. For Otis Full Collective 
Control elevators play no favorites. They stop for everyone 

going in their direction. 





An Otis elevator installation is a complete ~ f 


eS ee ( in re ELEVATOR COMPANY 
a. 






elevator doors — by Otis. a Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





“Enterprise Wheel & 
Car Corporation, Bristol, 


Virginia 
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-ee they’re a “SWAP - 
with ROSS lift trucks 


Big, bulky loads can cause increased handling costs. But at 
Enterprise Wheel & Car Corporation such costs have been 
greatly reduced by a ROSS Lift Truck. It handles raw ma- 
terials in 5-ton loads . . . sub-assemblies and completed assem- 
blies . . . loads out shipments. *In addition, it efficiently aug- 
ments the yard crane... Says Mr. F. A. Jones: “We find the 
ROSS exceptionally valuable in that we can now store shorter- 
length materials in our general storage yard. This releases 
space under the crane for the extremely long structurals and 
bars which the crane handles.” 

Investigate ROSS Lift Trucks (capacities 5,000 to 18,000 Ibs.) 
for your plant ... find out how they can become vital links 
in your materials-handling system... it will pay you. 


POWER-WINCH ATTACHMENT 


Adds to versatility of ROSS Lift Trucks. 
Permits faster, easier spotting of rail- 
road cars, moving of machinery, skid- 
ding of heavy loads. Fits all models. 





ROSS CARRIERS ... Speed transporta- 
tion of long materials and unit-loads, 
Capacities, 10,000 to 30,000 Ibs. 





{ " 


Baty is, 


~! 





Rely Ou 


300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 


HH IAKS THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 





no longer cover its obligations and fur- 
ther outlays would be suspended. ‘That 
was cnough. “Spontaneously,” the dis- 
ciplined miners stayed home. 

e Lewis’ Reason—W hy did Lewis do it? 
Ihe primary effect of his action is to 
make things tougher for Murray. If the 
steel industry has to think about bank- 
ing blast furnaces because of fuel short- 
ages, it will be under less urgency to 
make a settlement with the steelworkers 
union. 

Lewis has been without a contract 
since June 30. He has allowed the 
mines to work a three-day week. In all 
that time, the operators never heard his 
new contract demands. He was waiting 
for coal stocks to dwindle and enhance 
his bargaining position. 

Lewis has his heart set on getting a 
“stabilization authority” for bituminous 
production as much as possible like the 
arrangement he has in the anthracite 
fields. . 

Under such a set-up the union 
shares authority with the operators to 
schedule production. From the Lewis 
point of view, the virtue of such a de- 
vice is that it spreads lay-offs and avail- 
able work over both high-cost and low- 
cost mines and thereby gives all the 
miners the same weekly pay 
e Hulking Shadow—The shadow of 
Lewis over steel-labor conferences now 
going on in Washington under Federal 
Mediation auspices, is both a pain and 
an embarrassment. It is a pain to 
Murray clearly enough. But to the em 
plovers it is a distinct embarrassment. 

The principle of employee contribu- 
tions to pension funds, for which man 
agement is fighting, was abdicated in 
the steel-owned captive mines 

In May, 1946, Lewis got his welfare 
fund by an agreement with Secrétary 
of the Interior Krug, who ran the mine 
properties after a government strike- 
seizure. A vear later, under the leader 
ship of U.S. Steel, the private oper 
ators agreed to continue the fund on 
the same tonnage-financed, noncon- 
tributory terms. ‘The companies then 
got their properties back from the 
government. 

@ Possible Settlement—Stccl’s reluctance 
to assume again the total obligation for 
pension and welfare benefits may re- 
inject wages into fourth-round negoti- 
ations. If the companies—and the union 
—persevere in their position, an ulti- 
mate settlement may look something 
like this: a 5¢-an-hour company con- 
tribution to pension and welfare funds, 
a 5éan-hour wage increase, and 5¢- 
an-hour pavment by workers to a pen- 
sion fund. Such an agreement would 
put the same amount of money aside 
for pensions and welfare as the fact- 
finders recommended. It would increase 
employer labor costs by the same 
amount. It would cost employees no 
part of their present income. And it 
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CRUCIBLE 


cure inventory 
headaches 


RUCIB 





Here’s an excellent prescription for specialty steel inventory 
worries: Crucible Warehouse Service. That’s because Crucible 
has stocked 23 conveniently located warehouses and pools 
with an $8,000,000 stockpile of special purpose steels that you 
don’t have to worry about. For now you can buy steel when 
you need it . . . and be assured of delivery on time without 
tying up working capital. Let Crucible lighten the load. Ask 
for Stock List No. 3B. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Complete Stocks Maintained of 
High Speed Steel... ALL grades of Tool Steel (including Die 
Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits and Hollow 
Drill Steel) . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, Billets, 
Electrodes) . . . AISI Alloy, Machinery, Onyx Spring and 
Special Purpose Steels. 


first name in special purpose steels 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA - BALTIMORE + BOSTON + BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND 
DENVER - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE » NEWARK - NEW HAVEN - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE + ROCKFORD « SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE « SPRINGFIELD, MASS. - ST. LOUIS - SYRACUSE « TORONTO, ONT. - WASHINGTON, D.C, 













Two quarter-century concrete streets. 
Upper photo: Sixth Street, Sheboygan. 
Lower Photo: Milton Avenue, Janesville. 


A tale of two cities... how 


GOO ddl [OO taxpayers money 


| pe RE’S ANEW “tale of two cities’? in Wisconsin that’s of real 
interest to motorists and taxpayers. These two cities, Sheboygan 
and Janesville, have kept accurate records on street maintenance costs 
for many vears. Their records show that it costs only 12°) to 307, as 


much per mile per vear to maintain concrete streets as it does to main- 


tain the other types of pavements in the two cities. 


Hundreds of other cities have found that concrete streets render 


low-maintenance-cost service. Low upkeep cost also is an important 
fe e of concrete houses, churches, schools, factories, hospitals, public 
buildings and farm improvements. Concrete’s low maintenance cost, 
longer life and moderate first cost result in low annual cost. 

So, no matter what you may plan to build, choose durable, firesafe 


concrete construction if you want to get low-annual-cost service. 









Pree 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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would put the fund on a levying basis. 
Meanwhile, mounting pressures in 
coal and steel are having their effect 
on the labor picture in autos, electrical 
manufacturing, and rubber. 





Autos 

Phe steel fact-finders’ report made a 
major impact on the bargaining that 
has been going on between Ford and 
the C.1.O.'s United Auto Workers 
since June. ‘The union had been asking 
wage, welfare, and pension concessions 
of about the same size as those sought 
in steel. Refusal of the company | to 
inake a pension offer kept the nego 
tiators miles apart 

After the recommendations in steel, 
however, Ford made a pension offer— 
negotiations took a serious enough turn 
to schedule weck-end meetings for the 
first time since talks started. The re 
port that Ford had agreed to the pen- 
sion principle was notable 

his week, the union served formal 
notice of intent to strike next week 
Phe action, though, looked like a pres- 
sure move designed to make the com 
pany produce its best offer fast. De 
troit doesn’t expect a strike: indeed, 
there was some likelihood that lord and 
the U.AW. would make the fourth 


round ’s first major settlement 





Electrical Manufacturing 


United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers (C.I.O.) bargaining began five 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
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=) In the long run, the short haul pays! — 





PUT YOUR PLANT IN THE BEST LOCATION 
IN THE NATION .. . and doth your production 


and distribution will profit from the “shortest” The most productive long-term investment 


‘tae, a ee ! ° ° 
500 miles in the world! for many industries 
MEASURED IN NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS ' 
number of suppliers, number of profit iain. Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location in 
pe eal Blatt nee iti ie aeons pie the nation, affords business and industry this unique combi- 
‘ 4 z ? nice nation of superior economic advantages: 


per mile than any other industrial location in 


the world. @At the Market Center of America, @ Ample financial services. 


with 81,000,000 people within 500 @ Numerous business and industrial 







Right at hand, you have abundant raw ma- cama ; 
terials, manpower, transportation, 5000 sup- ecient seeidaldanitaieeata services. 
pliers, and an industrial market of 2500 ih a ’ ag ncioargeict a structure (no state 
manufacturers. @ Electric power at low rates, ® Diversified industries to supply 
Within 500 miles (an overnight haul or @ Plenty of manpower with the know- and be supplied. 
less) you have 11 of the nation’s 14 largest cities, how. @ Unlimited fresh-water supply. 
81,000,000 customers, three-quarters of U. S. @ Many producers of parts, materials | @Desirable plants and plant sites, 
production. and supplies. @ Excellent living and cultural en- 
@ Basic materials right at hand. vironment. 





SHORTEN YOUR ROUTE TO PROFITS... put your 
plant in the best location in the nation. Use our 
free Location Engineering Service to investi- 





WRITE TODAY FOR NEW CHEMICAL BROCHURE 


gate the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area today. F poate : . , 
- ree, new study, “The Combination in 
- F CHEMICALS That Counts Most,” shows 
Phone, wire or write Development Department, this area’s advantages for poet plants. 
David A, Aitken, Manager We will mail you a copy upon request. 

THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 

77 PUBLIC SQUARE . CHERRY 4200 ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Copyright 1949, The Cleveland Electric liuminating Company 











Now you can get a STANDARD building 














Whether you use corrugated steel roof- 
ing and siding, for maximum economy — 





Or masonry walls and built-up roof, in 
modern architectural styling, you get... 


® Lower Cost 

© Faster Erection 

* Longer Building Life 
© Less Maintenance 


by specifying 


STANDARD 
BUILDINGS 


SY 


LURIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: ATLANTA, BOSTON, CH 
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to fit your precise requirements 





... and to fit your budget, too! 





No matter what type of single-story building 
you need, chances are you can get exactly 
what you want — faster, easier, and at lower 
cost—with Standard Buildings by Luria. 
For Luria has developed a complete line of 
permanent, heavy steel-frame buildings that 
offer you all the cost-saving advantages of 
standardization — yet can, in effect, be cus- 
tom buiit to your own specifications. 


And because you can select whatever type 
of collateral materials you want—from metal 
to masonry — Luria buildings can be custom 
tailored to fit your budget, too. But no mat- 
ter how much (or how little) you want to 
spend, Luria can give you more for your 
money — because the rugged, heavy struc- 
tural frame has been designed with more 
steel, in the form of fewer and stronger 
members that require less fabrication and 
handling. This means longer building life, 
lower maintenance costs, and easier, more 
economical erection. 

So, before you ask for bids on your new 
building, be sure to get the complete story 
on Standard Buildings by Luria. The coupon 
below will bring you a copy of our 20-page 
catalog. 





—------- 4 
LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION Dept. 840 | 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
new catalog. I am primarily interested in: | 
(] Industrial Buildings [_) Schools (_] Airport Buildings | 
() Other (specify) 
NAME 
COMPANY | 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE | 


laces ein een en eancean amnesia mamnirmenenionencamniel 


ICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 





| 





months ago with two major employers— 
General Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
:lectric Corp. There has been no ap- 
preciable progress. ‘The U.E. found no 
encouragement in the steel fact-finders’ 
recommendations. It blasted the pro- 
posed steel settlement terms for sug- 
gesting an “‘unacceptable wage freeze.’ 
And it blasted the steel union for agree 
ing to forego wage increases. U.E. was 
being tough and sectarian as befits the 
country’s biggest Communist-line union. 

A lot of U.E. bargaining energy has 
been dissipated this year in internal 
feuding between the left-wing leader 
ship and a right-wing faction. Whether 
U.E. will be able to take a strong strike 
position depends, in large measure, on 
how well it weathers the fight. 





Rubber 


A package settlement very much like 
the steel recommendations will prob- 
ably be the solution to the Goodrich 
strike. ‘The company has already made 
a package offer, and the United Rubbe: 
Workers (C.1.0.) has taken it unde 
“favorable consideration.” It appears the 
union is abandoning its wage-increas¢ 
demands and will confine itself to wel 
fare and pension concessions. 

In making its package offer, Good 
rich was in a better spot than other 
companies in the industry, or most em 
plovers outside. It already has an em- 
ployee-benefit plan which the union 
admits is the best in the rubber field. 


BELL STRIKE WINDING UP 


After three violence-filled months, 
the Bell Aircraft strike in Buffalo is 
coming to an end. ‘The agreement, 
worked out by state and federal medi- 
ators, settles none of the issues that 
led to the walkout. It provides that 
work will be resumed and negotiations 
started all over again. 

If no agreement is reached, the com- 
pany has said it would be willing to 
submit the dispute to a fact-finding 
board. At stake are rates of pay, pen 
sion, and welfare matters which may 
set a pattern for the aircraft industry. 
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ure, Humidity 


Is Tough / 


... Sometimes tougher 
on products than humans 


= 
No WONDER the girl is annoyed! A lot of work to do— 
and there she is struggling with envelopes stuck together 
by dampness! 


Humidity extremes are tough on glue. High humidities 
can cause the glue on envelopes, labels, tapes, books, 
and in printers-roller compositions to stick and lose 
strength. Low humidities can cause it to become brittle 
. make it crack or peel. And you'll find humidity ex- 
tremes Just as tough on products like cork, paper, gas- 
kets, foods, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, tobacco prod- 
ucts—any product affected by moisture in the air... or 
lack of it. 
A: Artas,talk about humidity is likely to center around 
for Atlas 


carries on constant research in properly conditioning 


controlling moisture in these products 


products to meet humidity extremes. Many a problem 


of this kind has been solved with a service prescription 





ATLA 





for Atlas sorbitol—a sugar alcohol with many important 
advantages over other conditioning agents. For exam- 
ple, sorbitol picks up moisture more slowly at high 
humidities;loses moisture more slowly at lowhumidities. 
Sorbitol “‘stays put” to provide permanent conditioning 
and does not break down or evaporate in use. What is 
more, the price trend of Atlas sorbitol has been 


steadily downward. 


Phos ipinG the right formula for a specific product and 
problem is a cardinal point of Atlas service. In every 
field it serves, Atlas is organized to provide technical 
service in its most complete sense. If your field em- 
ploys the products Atlas makes—emulsifiers, detergents, 
activated carbons, laundry covers, industrial finishes, 
explosives—our research and engineering staffs will 


welcome a call to consult on your problem. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers ¢ Acids 


Activated Carbons « Hexahydric Alcohols ¢ Surface Active Agents va a 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on September 1, 
1949 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company's $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 30c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


September 1, 1949 








Dear Mr. Executive: 

We don’t have to remind you of ris- 
ing wages and employee unrest. 

But have you thought about how 
Robbins Service Awards insure profits 
by providing incentive and improving 
labor relations? 

There are dollars and cents reasons 
why Management in key industries has 
turned to Robbins Service Award pro- 
grams. They actually can increase your 
output. They can reduce accidents. They 
stimulate contentment among workers. 

We would like to send you ‘‘Tangi- 
ble Evidence’ showing how Robbins’ 
Systems have worked for famous indus- 
tries — and how they can increase 
efficiency in your organization. 

You may find an answer to many 
pressing problems in the material we 
will forward if you will just tear out 
this message and send it with your 
name and address. 

Yours very truly, 
The Robbins Company 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 





e, and be sure to tell the girls, I’ll be at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel two days before 
our executive meeting in Baltimore.” 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
offe l wanted, 5 nn financing, equipment, etc., 
may be found in Busine Week's 

clues 








BRAZILIAN TRAINEE Aleksey Bautzer (center) reports to L. L. Loiselle (left), Dept. of 
Labor, and H. B. Cummings, United Engineering & Foundry Co., as . . . 


Visitors Learn U. S. Skills 


Latin Americans, working alongside U. S. employees, find 
out how it’s done in U. S. plants. Dept. of Labor's foreign-trainee 
plan pays off in good will and more export orders for the U. S. 


Aleksey Bautzer, chief planning engi 
neer for a big engineering firm in Rio 
de Janeiro, needed some practical train 
ing in the construction and mounting 
of heavy machinery. He found that he 
could get it best in this country. So 
several months ago he applied for a 
trainee-award under a U.S. industrial 
training program for foreign nationals 
He was accepted and now is learning 
American know-how on_ the 
United Engineering & Foundry, Co 
plant in New Castle, P 

Many other foreign engineers and 

technicians work for other American 
companies under the same program. 
And the plan is beginning to pay off in 
more good will, and more orders, in 
Latin America. 
e Picking Trainees—Before 1948, Latin 
American technicians wanting on-the 
job training could get it in this country 
either on their own or through agencies 
set up to help the exchange program. 
The industrial training program was 
started in 1941 by the Coordinator of 
Inter-Amcrican Affairs, under the State 
Dept. A private agency handled the pro 
gram first. Then the Dept. of Com 
merce took over. 

Finally, in July, 1948, it came to rest 
in the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the 
Dept. of Labor—mainly because the 
bureau has a large ficld staff that keeps 
it in touch locally with both manage- 
ment and labor. Applicants first are 


job in a 


screened in their own countries under 
U.S. Ikmbassy approval. Then applica 
tions go to the State Dept. for clear 
ance The bureau makes the final 
awards 
eQOn the Job—loreign trainees work 
in plants they choose—or in plants that 
the Dept. of Labor thinks can best give 
them the training they want. Trainees 
are treated as regular workmen. They 
are encouraged to mix with other plant 
employees, even take part in union 
affairs. Object: to help build up an 
ippreciation for U.S. democracy while 
teaching trainees the high standards of 
U.S. workmanship 

On-the-job training is given by regu 
lar plant supervisors—from the plant 
superintendent on down through fore 
men to journeymen 

Bautzer is the first Brazilian to come 
here under the program since the Bu 
reau of Apprenticeship took over. When 
he has finished his course, he will go 
back to Brazil, to take charge of ma 
chinery installation work on the San 
Francisco River project—somewhat akin 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
this country. 





The Pictures—Acme—117, 120 
(1); Wide World—120 (2): Dick 
Wolters—19, 20, 21, 49 
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you can BE SURE...1F 1"5 Westinghouse 






25,000 TONS OF AIR AN HOUR 


FOR BROOKLYN-BATTERY TUNNEL 
: ee 


1 & 
Mee 


Breath for this country’s longest underwater vehicular tunnel . . . 
four tons of fresh air for each auto at peak periods, 25,000 tons of air 
an hour at full capacity ... 

Westinghouse Sturtevant Fans and Blowers will handle this remark- 
able job in the new Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, being constructed by 
the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority. 






For your job, too, leading consulting engineers value the depend- 
ability and efficiency of Sturtevant air handling equipment. 
Take the new Sturtevant Silentvane Fan, for example— 


THE FAN THAT CAN BREATHE NEW 
SAVINGS INTO YOUR AIR MOVING JOB 


The high efficiency of the new Sturtevant Silentvane means definite 
power savings. This fan can mean new economy in heating, air 
conditioning or industrial ventilating applications, 


EVERYTHING THAT PUTS AIR TO WORK 
FOR EVERY APPLICATION 


Whether you want equipment for air moving, air cleaning, air conditioning, or 
other air-at-work jobs . . . look to Westinghouse first. You can be sure you'll get 
the right type—the right capacity, to do your job. . . with the fastest investment 
return that advanced engineering can provide. Westinghouse’s Sturtevant Divi- 
sion makes more products to put air towork in more different ways than any other 
manufacturer. Call our nearest local office whenever you need sound advice on 
putting air to work. Or, write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Sturtevant 
Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 








For complete protection 
of your property and 
equipment consult our 
chain-link fence experts 
They will plan an eco- 
nomical installation and 
ive you a free cost 


4 
Write today! 


estimate 





PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


Ce ell Cee 
CX 
oe eee ee ee 
Modern 
Industrial 


Plants 


for 





immediate sale 
DESIRABLE LOCATIONS 
MODERN BUILDINGS 


Long Island, New York. . 157,000 sq. ft. 

Central New York....... 93,000 sq. ft. 

New England.......... 350,000 sq. ft. 
These and many other industrial 


locations in New York, New Jersey 
and New Engl 


land now ready for 


sale through direct negotiations. 
No sealed bids 
GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
War Assets 
40 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
NY-760-5 
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FEEDING METAL into machines signals end of walkout and victory for publishers. 


Chicago Printers Give In 


Peace with Chicago newspapers is |.T.U.’s acknowledg- 
ment that Taft-Hartley law is here to stay, for a year or so anyway. 
Printers get $10 a week, but don’t disguise fact that strike failed. 


Chicagoans again were reading their 


news from papers printed with regular 
type this week. And those newspapers 
were concrete evidence that the ‘Taft 
Hartlev Act has a considerable life ex 
pectancy 

e Two-Year Battle—Ihe Chicago news 
papers had been printed by the Varitype 
process since November, 1947 (BW 
Dec.6'47,p114). It was then that. the 


International l'ypographical Union 


A.I'.L..) demanded a new contract, one 


that the Chicago publishers thought 
was illegal under Taft-Hartley. I.T.U 
opposed to ‘T-H 


has been so_ bitterly 


that its anti-Communist lIcaders havi 
even refused to file non-Communist aff 
davits. Rather than accept the pub 
lishers’ counterproposals, the 1.T.U 
struck—and waited. What it was realh 
waiting for was repeal or 
of the ‘'T-H law so that it could preserve 


closed shop practices that the union 


imendment 


has lived by for generations 

A tangled trail of negotiations and 
litigation marked the course of the mara 
thon strike. The newspapers adapted 
themselves to the Varitype process and 
kept their Linotype machines unde: 
canvas. The union spent an estimated 
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$13-million in paying strike benefits to 
its members, and those members lost 
about $14-million in wages. 

e Why Capitulate?—An unfair labor 
practice charge of refusal to bargain is 
pending against the I.'1.U. before the 
National Labor Relations Board. Ex- 
pectancy that this case would go against 
the union may well have been one rea- 
son for the timing of I.1.U.’s strike 
capitulation. But the most important 
reason was a fecling that the law won't 
be changed before 1951 at the carliest. 
Having come with bitter reluctance to 
this conclusion, the I.1.U. accepted an 
offer from the publishers that was just 
about the same as one it had turned 
down five months before. What had 
happened in the meantime was Con- 
gress’ refusal to amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 
e Terms—The Chicago printers got a 
$10 a week wage raise under the new 
contract (which must be considered 
second, third, and fourth-round  in- 
crease) but lost their right to control 
job placement through the closed shop. 


Although the I.T.U. issued some 
cheerful statements last week, there 


was little effort to disguise the defeat 
within the organization. It would be 
useless to draw on I.T.U’s experience 
for general conclusions about the effect 
on a union of a long strike ending in 
defeat. A highly disciplined organiza 
tion that has learned to retreat as well 
as advance, the printers offer no clew as 
to how newer, less experienced unions 
will survive similar catastrophes. 


Change of Heart 


Some unions are again 
favoring job-evaluation pro- 
grams. They feel pay hikes may 
result. 


Now that prospects for across-the- 
board wage boosts are fading, many 
unions are taking a new attitude toward 
job-evaluation programs. 

e Cordial—Not since the days of the old 
National War Labor Board have unions 
been so cordial to systems for determin- 
ing the dollar-and-cents value of jobs. 
‘The National Foremen’s Institute found 
that out in a study completed this week. 
This is why the unions are warmer: 

Job evaluation usually finds some jobs 
out of line; when pay is adjusted, it adds 
a few cents an hour—sometimes more— 
to a plant's average. 

Job evaluation sometimes shows that 
technological improvements have added 
to productivity, and that more pay is 
in order. 

Furthermore, union leaders now feel 
that cnough shop stewards have had 
union courses in job evaluation so that 
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HOW SMART 
MERCHANDISERS 
STEP UP 


REFRIGERATOR 
BOXES of Koppers Poly- 
styrene have noticeably 
higher clarity than boxes 
of other material. Molded 
by Perry Plastics, Inc., 
Erie, Pa. 








Attractive containers of 


Koppers Polystyrene 


furnish extra sales push. 


@ /mpulse sales account for 38% 
of super market sales according to 
a carefully made survey. In drug 
stores, impulse buying ran even 
higher. 489 of 2,300 women in- 
terviewed admitted they bought 
on impulse after seeing the prod- 
uct displayed attractively. 

A cottage cheese maker recently 
took advantage of this sales psy- 
chology and packaged his product 
in a handsome refrigerator box 
made of Koppers Polystyrene. 
Women were quick to spot the ex- 
tra value and sales spurted on this 
item which is usually a slow seller. 
The refrigerator box furnished the 
buying impulse that made custo- 
mers switch brands. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Regional Offices: New York, Bosion, Chicago 
and San Francisco 


— 


¢ @& 
KOPPERS 
Ww ) 











Bring your packaging 
problem to Koppers 


Whether you make sporting 
goods, food products, cosmetics, 
jewelry—Koppers Polystyrene of- 
fers a combination of qualities 
that is well worth investigating. 
It is tasteless, odorless and ex- 
tremely low in water absorption 

. will hold food products and 
drugs .. . can be supplied crystal 
clear or in any desired color. 

Possibly Koppers can help you 
with your packaging problems. 
Our technical staff is ready at all 
times to help you improve your 
designs and to choose the right 
packaging materials for your ap- 
plication. 

- information on Koppers Perfected Plastics 


cane rs Company, Ine 
| Chemical Division, Dept. 
| Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
| Please se nd me 
| Plastics. 


BW-9 


information on Koppers 


| ee ee ~ tevin inca 
COMING 6 6 cncccnamin oo ent ai Reena dinate 


| Address azeiahes , Seen 


City ha Sohail. psp 





wiaueis Puleiidl Plastics 


OLYSTYRENE 


“ETHYL CELLULOSE 


Sett OSE ACETATE 








YOUR PLANT CAFETERIA 


© Is ADDED PRODUCTION SPACE 








ARMOUR & CO., CHICAGG 


Food Service, right in the 
plant, cuts noontime de- 
lays... builds morale... 
steps up output. Because 
PIX engineers and 
craftsmen consistently provide the right 
equipment for industry’s food service 
needs and budgets, you'll find fine 
cafeterias designed by PIX in large 
plants and small, everywhere. 
Write for full information, Dept. u 


atBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 





it never fails 
to INCREASE sales 





Hundreds of firms in all parts of the country have 
found that a Maritz Merchandise Prize Incentive 
Program is a sure-fire sales builder. Maritz Pro- 
grams put new drive and stimulation into your sell- 


ing organization, and never fail to increase sales. 


7 sauts poisoens 





manit 


Let us tell you more about these Result-Proven 
merchandise prize campaigns! A card or letter 


will bring complete details. 


(Offices in principal cities) 





MARITZ SALES BUILDERS 


411 North 10th Street St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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they can check up on managerial stand- 
ards in rate setting. 
e Your Attitude—Whether your union 
will be receptive to this system depends 
largely on you. Your union is apt to buy 
it if you are (1) willing to let job evalu- 
ation boost pay somewhere along the 
lines, and (2) willing not to downgrade 
an overpaid job—unless you can sell the 
necessity for the change to the union. 
A number of unions have recently 
agreed to job evaluation The A.F.L. 
hosiery workers signed such a contract 
with the Full Fashioned Hosiery Assn.; 
C.1.0. Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
O.K.’d a contract containing a job- 
evaluation clause with Monsanto Chem- 
ical; A.F.L. electrical workers agreed to 
a more flexible plan with Western 
Electric in Atlanta; and the C.L.O. 
steelworkers substituted job evaluation 
for an across-the-board raise from 
De Laval Steam Turbine. 
e Some Dissent—But unions are fat 
from unanimous on the desirability of 
job evaluation. C.1.0.’s Food & ‘Tobacco 
Workers turned thumbs down when 
Libby, McNeill & Libby requested it. 
Ihe union feared a 10¢-an-hour cut 
would result, took a 3¢-an-hour hike. 
National Farm Machinery failed to 
get job evaluation fsom the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists. he union 
claimed that the plan proposed would 
largely nullify existing job-evaluation 
standards. 





Revamping C. of L. Index 


J. Stevens Stock of Opinion Research Corp. 
will tackle a new job for Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. His assignment: to clear up ambi 
guities in the cost-of-living index. Stock will 
undertake a series of surveys of consumer 
expenditures for housing and other items. 
On the basis of what he finds, BLS will 
adjust weights in its index formula. Stock 
was a Statistician in Agriculture Dept. 
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65 DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF BUSINESS... 


thousands of concerns 
--- now using the magic of 


Recordak microfilming 


L niversal acceptance: .. because Recordak 
Microfilming steps up efficiency in account- 
ing and record-keeping! Just see! 


It’s a space saver... allows you to “de-bulk” 
your files 99%. 7,000 letter-size documents, for 
example, can be recorded on a roll of film no 
larger than the palm of your hand. 


It’s fast... records at truly amazing speeds — 60 or 
more documents per minute when you feed them 
into the Recordak Microfilmer by hand: up to 300 
per minute when the Recordak Automatic Feeder 


is used. 


It’s accurate . . . photographically accurate and 
complete. Every detail of the original is repro- 
duced sharp and clear . . . can be read conven- 
iently —enlarged in the Recordak Film Reader. 


It’s economical . . . imagine . . . 1,000 letter-size 
documents recorded on less than 60 cents’ worth 
of film! 





It’s something to look into. . . regardless of youi 
type of business, regardless of its size! Write 
today for full details. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 









Recordak” is a trade-mark 









“I heard what you said about ROEBLING: 


YOU SAID ROEBLING doesn't 
make electrical wire and cable, but I 
happ n to know better. Thev make 
almost every kind, from tinv magnet 
wire to metallic armored cables of 


highest voltage capacity.” 


The fact is. Roebling makes wire and wire 
products for an extraordinary range of uses 
products of vital importance in com- 


ition and transportation, in construc- 


tion, manufacturing, mining, logging, oil 
peratior ind the whole field of industry 
And just Roebling made the first wire 
rope in America, its four big plants in and 


New Jersev, lead today in 
deve lop ents that bring new efficiency and 
my wherever they are put to work 


near Trentor 


n 


WOVEN WIRE FABRICS. Roebling 
makes a full line of industrial screens, from 
large, rugged Aggregate tvpes to Filter 
Cloths of the finest weave. Roeflat constru 
tion greatly boosts screen working life 

wires of spec ial ste t lsandnon ferrous metals 


provide maximum corrosion resistance 


WIRE ROPE. Roebling makes wire r ype 
of every type is alwavs ready to help 
owners and operators choose the right rope 
for longest, low-cost performance. Roebling 
Preformed “Blue Center” Wire Rope. is 
outstanding for easy handling and smooth 


operation 


ROUND—FLAT—SHAPED—WIRE. 
Roebling high carbon wire is absolutely 
uniform in gauge, grain structure and fin 
ish. Manufacturers find that Roebling wires 
minimize machine stoppages and _ rejects 


effect savings in produc tion costs 








ELECTRICAL WIRE—CABLE— 
MAGNET WIRE, I here are more than 60 
standard types in Roebling’s line of electri 
cal wire and cable... meeting virtually all 
transmission, distribution and service re 
juirements With insulation 10 to 40 
times tougher than other insulation, Roevar 
Magnet Wire is unequalled for high speed 


winding 


Get full information about the Roebling 
products that might cut costs and improve 
vour own operations. Write or call your 
nearest Roebling branch office. John A 
Trenton 2, N. J 


Roebling’s Sons Company 


BRANCH OFFICES ftlanta, 934 Avon Ave. ® 
Boston, 5| Sleeper St. ® Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N. E. ® Denver, 
635 Ith St. ® Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. ® Los 
ingeles, 216 S. Alameda St. ® Vew York, 19 Rector 
St. ® Philadelphia, 12S. 12th St. * Pittsburgh, 855 
W. North Ave. ® Portland, Ore., 1082 N. W. ith Ave 


* San Francisco, \740 Lith St. ® Seattle, 900 First Ave. So 
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Now that the world is trading with “real’’ money, Washington is up 


against the problem of helping keep it real. 

Would the goal of multilateral trade be reached if pounds, francs, 
guilders, etc. were freely convertible into dollars now? 

Or must we wait until Europe’s trade with the U. S. is brought into bal- 
ance—until “equilibrium” is achieved, as Sir Stafford Cripps wants? 

e 

Those U. S. officials who think it is now or never argue: 

If we don’t act now, the opportunity may be lost. Soon the pound and 
other European currencies will again be selling at a discount in a ‘free’ 
market (BW-Sep.3’49,p89). 

Roughly $5-billion in Marshall Plan funds might be used to support 
convertible currencies—if Congress were willing to turn the Marshall Pian 
into a banking operation. Congress would be asked to appropriate funds next 
year for the last two years of the plan. The money could replenish Europe’s 
currency reserves, or back a currency stabilization fund. 

e 

The State Dept., ECA, and some Treasury officials are for going slow 

on convertibility. 























They feel that as long as a big part of the world has a severe dollar 
shortage, convertit ‘ity schemes wouldn’t work. Trade balances must be 
evened out first. 

This group thinks convertibility must go hand-in-hand with confidence. 
It takes time to build up confidence. You can’‘t legislate or decree it. 

* 

If convertibility were tried now, State and ECA think: 

(1) Many countries would try to cut imports from Britain and the sterl- 
ing area to get a surplus in pounds. With these they could demand dollars 
from the Bank of England. Pretty soon the bank would have to buy dollars 
to cover—and thus drain its slender gold reserves. 

(2) Even if convertibility were limited to current trade, there would be 











a leak of capital. 





British gold and dollar reserves now are barely enough to cover the day- 
to-day needs of the sterling area. The strain resulting from convertibility 
would be too much—unless the U. S. gave Britain Fort Knox. 

e 
Convertibility of currencies within Western Europe looks nearer. 





ECA is confident that this step can be taken in a matter of months. 
It would be meshed with the drop in trade barriers that’s due this fall. 

Convertibility won’t be Europe-wide, though. 

Britain isn’t ready to go along just yet. Neither are Denmark, Norway, 


Sweden, arfd maybe the Netherlands. 
s 


Belgium, France, and Italy will be the nucleus of any free-currency 
group. 

This trio (plus the Netherlands rather reluctantly) has had a converti- 
bility scheme on the fire since last spring. It even includes the free move- 
ment of capital. 

Belgium's decision to devalue only 16% makes it easier to carry out 
these plans. 








The new Belgian franc rate should shrink Belgium’s export surplus. A 
deeper cut would have meant Belgium wanted to continue selling much more 
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than it bought. Convertibility would have been tough on France and Italy. 

And some French circles are now very anxious to get together with 
Belgium and Italy. The drastic reduction in the pound dollar rate caught 
them by surprise. They want to protect themselves against what they con- 


sider a competitive devaluation. 
® 


ECA, of course, wants more than convertibility in Western Europe. 
That is to be just a first step toward complete economic union. 

And some ECA officials think speed in this direction is a must. They 
want the U. S. to rush European governments into decisive action before 
local opposition can organize. 

They feel Paul Hoffman will need something tangible, like a union, if 
he’s going to sell Congress on the Marshall Plan next year. 

They also think progress has to be made toward European union while 
Marshall Plan aid is there to cushion the shock. 

= 
The State Dept. doesn’t see eye-to-eye with ECA on union in Europe. 











For one thing, State is against using too much U.S. pressure on Euro- 
pean governments. 

For another, it’s not sure that European union is a good thing, especially 
if it’s so big as to include Britain. State doesn’t like the idea of a “third 
force’ that might play with Russia as well as the U. S. 

. 


It will be six months before the repercussions of this week’s historic 
round of devaluation can be fully realized. But at midweek in— 

Britain: Cripps’ statement that devaluation would bring ‘’no immedi- 
ate”’ increase in the British cost of living looked like the understatement of 
the week. Rubber, cotton, and nonferrous metals prices in London were up 
by Tuesday. Pressure for wage hikes from railway and metal trades workers 
may force the Labor Government to retreat once again from its wage line. 
Odds on a November election—before the storm really hits—looked better 
and better. 

Canada: Ottawa claimed Canada’s 10% devaluation was designed to 
salvage some of its competitive position in world markets. But barring a 
recession in the U. S. or tariff hikes, Canadians feel very little buying will 
have to be shifted from the U. S. to Britain. 

France: The Queuille government managed to hide the real extent of 
the franc devaluation from the French people. The new rate, 350 to the 
dollar, is actually a drop of 22% in the value of the franc. French export 
prices have been figured on a rate half-way between the official rate of 214 
and the ‘‘free’’ rate of 330. The French people were told the franc was 
devalued from 330 to 350. 

India: There is almost no surplus of staples—jute, tea, manganese, 
mica, etc.—whose exports can be boosted by devaluation. So sterling prices 
of these goods are already going up. At the same time devaluation shot up 
the cost of India’s dollar imports 30% and these are already at an irreducible 
minimum. Business circles agree that devaluation was inevitable. But the 
impact in India seems smaller than in any other sterling area country. 

Australia: Devaluation has increased the feeling in business circles 
that a dollar loan is necessary. The Labor Government may turn the Aus- 
tralian banks loose in the U. §. money market (page 122). 

Switzerland: Despite the fact that the Swiss franc is fully gold covered, 
it looks as though a 10% to 15% devaluation is in the cards. The Swiss 
will have to protect their competitive position—especially their hotel industry. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


1934—HULL’S IDEA: Swapping tariff cuts to boost U.S. exports. 





1949—ACHESON’S IDEA: Opening the U.S. market to others. 


U.S. Tariff Rates Will Keep Going Down 


goods, say, we would have to start with 


Next round of tariff cuts will come on manufactured goods. 
U.S. now committed to buy more. Renewal of Reciprocal Trade Act 
paves the way. But the tariff issue is by no means finally settled. 


Germany because Germany is the prin 
cipal supplier of optical goods. Once an 
agreement was made with Germany, it 
would apply to all countries with whom 


Manufactured goods will probably be 

first to get any new tariff cuts negotiated 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The Administration has already set 
September, 1950, as the tentative date 
for a whole series of tariff cuts 
into effect—and the date may be moved 
up. 
e The Go-Ahead—The Administration 
got the go-ahead on tariff-cutting last 
week when Congress renewed the act 
for two years—without the Republican- 
sponsored “peril-point” clause. l ariff- 
cutting is one of the ways in which the 
U.S. has promised to help Britain and 
Western European countries boost their 
dollar carnings here (BW—Sep.17'49, 
p19). 

The protection-minded Congressmen 
haven't by any means been silenced 
yet. In fact, the general devaluation of 
world currencies will give them a new 
chance to make themselves heard. Un 
less a fair means of measuring the effects 
of tariff cuts is found, the tariff question 
will remain a handy political issue. 

e New Philosophy—But that isn’t stop 
Washington experts 


rs g 
tO go 


ping CCONOINIC 
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from acting on what they call ‘one of 
the responsibilities of a creditor nation.” 
Vhey are convinced that the U.S. must 
buy more if it wants to keep on selling 
as much. Thev welcome devaluation as 
1 step toward the reestablishment of 
multilateral trade. And they want an 
other round of tariff cuts to help the 
countries of Western Europe keep the 
short-term advantage they will gain in 
the U.S. market from devaluation. 

As a result of the Washington mone 
tary talks, the Administration is pat 
ticularly anxious to talk terms with 
Britain. But the State Dept.’s trade 
agreements section wants to take in a 
lot of other countrics, too: Canada; all 
of Western Europe, including Ger 
many; mavbe even Japan. 
e Policy Change?—It’s not simply that 
State wants to give Germany and Japan 
greater opportunities to earn dollars 
Here’s another factor 

Since the reciprocal trade policy came 
into force in 1934, U.S. tariff conces 
sions have been made on the basis of 
“principal suppliers.” ‘That is, if we were 
ready to cut our import duties on optical 


we had trade agreements. 

e No Cuts Yet—Germany and Japan 
ire regarded as the principal suppliers 
of many manufactured products. (That 
is, they were the principal suppliers 
before the war, and the State Dept 
still considers them as the leaders.) ‘Vhe 
United States never signed any agree 
ment with cither of these countries 
under the Reciprocal Trade Act. So, on 
these products, no tariff cuts have ever 
been made under the act. 

Many of these products are on the 
list of things Britain and other Western 
European countries particularly want to 
sell here. But, since Britain (or Belgium, 
or one of the others) is only second o1 
third supplier, it hasn’t been possible 
to negotiate tariff cuts on any of these 
items : 
eUp to 50°-It may be that the 
Administration will decide to shift its 
policy, and negotiate on the basis of 
second or third supplier. In any case, it 
follows that manufactured-goods cate 
gorics offer the greatest leeway for cuts. 
In some cases, the President still has 
the authority to cut 50% from present 
rates. (When Congress renewed the act 
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Do you 
have a 
special 


timing problem? 


Does your finished product require a tim- 
ing motor? ... time machine? . . . clock 
movement? Do you have any special 
synchronizing problems, any timing func- 
tions requiring an exact duplication of 
operation? For accurate performance under 
all working conditions, for overall economy, 
ycu can depend upon SYNCHRON (pat- 
e. ted) Timing Motors to do the job. 


SYNCHRON Motors and Clock Move- 
ments are self-starting and self-iubricat- 
ing. Install ‘em and forget ‘em! But ask 
your secretary today to write for prices 
and engineering details. 

HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Princeton 10, Indiana . makers of 


SYNCHRON 


TIMING MOTORS—TIMING MACHINES 


Since 1907—A pioneer in the design and 
manufacture of Timing Moters. 
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in 1945, it gave the President authority 
to cut 50% off any rate then prevailing, 
whether or not it had previously been 
cut under the act. And that’s the way 
the act stands today.) 

There are at least 250 fairly important 
manufactured items that Western 
Europe exports to the U.S. on which 
tariff rates now range from 25% to over 
100% (ad valorem equivalent). The rate 
on more than 50 of these items is 50%. 
@ Possible Cuts—Here are a few cate- 
gories of goods where Europe might 
expand its exports and where the Pres- 
ident has authority to cut-back tariffs: 


Lowest duty 


Tariff on Permissable 
Jan. 1,1949 Under RTA 
Cotton 
manufacturers ... 23.4% 14.4% 
Woolen floor 
coverings ....... 40 % 30 % 
High-grade worsteds. 34.8% 24 % 
China (25% bone). 35 % 22.5% 
Intermediate coal-tar 
products ..... 44.4% 22.2% 


Women’s leather 
handbags ....... 20 % 12.5% 
Machinery 


(excl. farm eqt.).. 15 9% 13.8% 


e Hull to Acheson—Apparently, the 
complete list of permissible cuts hasn’t 
even been worked out yet. And no one 
has figured out how much this or that 
tariff cut might injure U.S. industry. 

But there is no doubt that the Admin- 
istration has adopted a new attitude 
towards tariffs—one that is significantly 
different even from the reciprocal trade 
policy as envisioned by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull in 1934. : 

Hull’s idea was to increase U.S. ex- 
ports to aid “in the present emergency 
(the depression) in restoring the Amer- 
ican standard of living, in overcoming 
unemployment.” 

Secretary of State Acheson is taking 
exactly the opposite approach. He is 
out to help U.S. exports, too, but only 
indirectly—by increasing U.S. imports. 
eNo_ Reciprocity—As Administration 
opponents are quick to point out, there 
is very little “reciprocal” about Ache- 
son’s policy right now. 

Most tariff cuts negotiated since 22 
nations signed the Geneva Agreement 
on Tariffs & Trade (GATT) in 1947 
have been strictly one-way propositions 
as far as the U.S. is concerned. GATT 
has more holes in it than a piece of 
Swiss cheese. The U.S. was forced to 
agree to permit the use of import quotas 
and exchange controls, albeit tempor- 
arily. That, in effect, nullified the tariff 
concessions made by other signers. 

But, then as now, there was a realiza- 
tion that if the U.S. wanted to go on 
exporting on the scale it has been since 
the war, it must provide some means 
for other countries to pay for the goods. 
So U.S. tariff cuts negotiated since 
GATT was signed have been real. But 
only when and if trade between the 


dollar and non-dollar worlds are brought 
into balance will the reciprocal part of 
these agreements have much meaning. 
e Other Bars—Just how successful tariff 
cuts can be in getting world trade into 
better balance is another question for 
which Washington has no pat answer. 
There’s no doubt that the Europeans 
are often woefully ignorant of the mer- 
chandising techniques needed to sell in 
the U.S. (page 20). 

And then there is strong feeling that 
it isn’t tariffs at all, but administration 
of tariffs thats keeping European goods 
out. One leading New York importer 
believes that Western Europe would 
sell $1-billion more here a year if the 
U.S. customs procedure was overhauled. 

But the prevailing opinion in Wash- 

ington is that devaluation plus U.S. 
tariff cuts are the principal steps needed 
to make the U.S. market really attrac- 
tive. 
e Protection Wanted—In the past few 
months, the U.S. ‘Tariff Commission 
has received many requests for further 
protection. A manufacturer of dental 
burrs wanted a boost in the 35% tariff 
already assessed on imports of his prod- 
uct. Narcissus bulb growers (tariff: 4¢ 
a bulb) wanted more protection from 
Dutch competition. Other industries 
that wanted tariff boosts include: knit- 
ted-beret manufacturers (tariff: 37.5¢ 
per lb. plus 25% ad valorem) and 
sponge growers (tariff: 15%). 

If and when business in the U.S. 

really falls off, the clamor for tariff pro 
tection is sure to become more serious. 
e Balance of Power—The key to the 
Administration’s success will probably 
be the attitude of organized labor. Dur 
ing the recent Senate debate on the 
“peril-point” amendment, the two major 
opponents were the same two who, have 
squared off over the tariff issue through 
out U.S. historv. The Southerners- 
ever anxious for foreign markets for 
their cotton and tobacco, and at the 
same time anxious to buy manufactured 
goods from the North at the cheapest 
possible price—plugged for low tariffs. 
Northern and Mid-Western senators— 
fearful of an influx of “cheap” foreign 
merchandise—wanted to keep the pro- 
tection principle in the forefront of 
U.S. tariff legislation. It was the senaturs 
who go down the line with the Admin- 
istration, those who are most sensitive 
to the views of organized labor, that 
held the balance of power. 
e Loss of Revenue—It will be a long 
slow job to lay to rest the shades of 
Smoot and Hawley—if that is possible at 
all. Even then, the low-tariff supporters 
will still have to face the revenue in- 
volved. 

In the first three months of 1949, 
duties and fees on $695-million worth 
of U.S. imports netted almost $92- 
million in revenue. That’s a rate of 
almost $400-million a year. 
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8 million 
additional pupils want schools... 


and steel is ready to help! 


VERYBODY was taken by surprise 





- when the U. S. birthrate swung up 
50%. One result is a school crisis. 

By 1957 the elementary schools — 
now bulging with overloaded classes— 


will have to take care of 8,000,000 more 
































children than in 1947. “Hurry up with 
250,000 new classrooms!” plead the 
educators. 

America faces a serious problem— 
and steel is ready to help. 

Whatever the job the nation has — 


United States Steel is ready to help. 





More than a billion dollars worth of 
additions and improvements to U. S. 
Steel plants—all started since the end 
of the war—are nearly completed. 
Behind the scenes of this activity, 
United States Steel research scientists 
have.been quietly and steadily creating 
the improvements that keep steel 
ahead of any other material. Only steel 
can do so many jobs so well. And 
United States Steel can supply what 
it takes to help build a better America. 
listen to . . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, pre- 
sented every Sunday evening by United 
States Steel. National Broadcasting Com- 


pany, coast-to-coast network. Consult your 
newspaper for time and station, 


This label is your guide 
to quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEE 
Helping lo Duild a Deller 








Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY WATIONAL TUBE COMPANY OM WELL SUPPLY COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNION SUPPLY COMPARY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CUMPANY NITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPARY 
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MERCEDES-BENZ, a prewar luxury favorite in the U.S., costs Germans about $3,000. 
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or Buyers 


Berlin’s first auto show 
since war has plenty of models 
for the masses, but few to fit 
their pocketbooks. 


BERLIN—In the British sector last 

week, Berliners trooped to the first 
auto show in this city since Hitler 
started World War II. 
e Fancy Prices—About 50 West Ger- 
man auto and cycle manufacturers 
brought new wares to the exhibit, 
which marked the 50th anniversary of 
the German Automobile Assn. On the 
whole, financially pinched Germans 
found the price tags a lot fancier than 
any of the designs. 

Even the Volkswagon, the erstwhile 

people’s car, was beyond most pocket- 
books at $1,635. Cars like the Ger- 
man Ford and the Opel were much 
higher. Designs, in general, were com- 
monplace. ‘There were no revolutionary 
mechanical ideas. What improvements 
there were lay in body styling. ‘The 
trend here seems to be running toward 
U.S. lines. 
e Hard Competition—Over the _ last 
year, both the Germans and the U.S.- 
British economic officials have worked 
hard to boost auto exports. Cars have 
dominated most of the trade and ex- 
port fairs. 

Agencies have been set up or re 
opened in many European countries. 
But high production costs and the 30¢ 
mark have brought the Germans in 
second-best in competition with many 
other European car makers. 

As far as the exchange rate goes, 
there may be a change for the better, 
but probably not for a while yet. Not 
enough German goods are in the com- 
petitive market to warrant such a step. 
Recovery is still too premature. 

The Allied High Commission has 
turned over responsibility for deciding 
on devaluation to the new West Ger- 
man government. The commission will 
review any decision the Germans reach. 

Of course, the mark today is tied a 
lot more closely to the dollar than it is 
to the pound. Trade is still on a strictly 





barter basis. When Germany gets 
farther into competitive trade, a 20¢ 
mark may be in order 

e Production Is Key—Regardless of what 
happens, the Germans won’t really be 
able to get prices down until they step 
up production. That will take new 
machinery, some of which already has 
started to come in under ECA. And 
now that the ban is off investments in 
West Germany, Ford and General Mo- 
tors-owned Opel, at least, should get 
more help from outside. 
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An ultra-quality wire used to manufacture intricate 
springs and parts where top product performance 
is desired. 


Rigid control of chemical composition and proces- 
sing methods assure its uniformity and structural 
soundness. Our specialized coiling, twist and bend 
tests are added safeguards ee 

of dependability. 
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No ups and downs of humidity 





with an air-drying Lectrodryer 





If moisture slowed down your processes last summer, avoid those 
troubles next year. Install Lectrodryers. They give you ‘‘winter 
weather” the year around, 


—DRYing 


air fed to processes, machines, entire working or storage areas. 


Lectrodryers hold humidities within desired limits 


They also DRY gases and organic liquids, letting you work with 
materials of known moisture content. 

For help from DRYing experts, write Pittsburgh Lectrodryer 
Pittsburgh 30, 


Corporation, 300 32nd Street, Pennsylvania. 
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Ever awake with a start when fire alarms 
sound and wonder if it’s your business going 
up in smoke? You have so 

much to lose — liability for the lives and 
property of others — employees’ lives — 
your property investments and markets. Indica- 
tive of the protection from this that a 

modern Viking Sprinkler System will give 

you is the Viking Engineered System that pre- 
vents even the factor of human failure from 
interfering with the systems’ operation. 

The unexcelled effectiveness of a 

Viking System is the result of one man’s 
ambition to make fire protection more efficient 
and dependable. This man, Colonel Tyden 

of Viking, invented and simplified de- 

vices that created new methods and improved old 
methods of fire control. 

What do they cost? Actually, nothing. The proved dependability of Viking 

is the reason why their initial cost is quickly amortized by the savings made 
through reduced insurance rates, 

A conveniently located Viking engineer will survey your requirements without obligation, 
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Dollars Wanted 


Australian businessmen 
say devaluation of the pound 
makes it even more urgent that 
they get loan from U. S. 


MELBOURNE -—First reaction to de- 
valuation here has been increased clam- 
oring for a dollar loan. Industry lead- 
ers think one is needed to prevent a 
collapse of Australia’s postwar industri- 
alization program. 
¢ More Urgent—Businessmen, _ finan- 
ciers, and some members of the Labor 
Party started to press for a loan after 
Australia decided to along _with 
Britain in cutting dollar imports 25% 
Now with the new $2.24 rate for the 
Australian pound (lower than most 
people expected), businessmen believe a 
dollar loan is more urgent than ever. 
Australia’s dollar earnings, like receipts 
from the current wool auctions, may 
increase in the short run. But the ulti- 
mate solution to Australia’s dollar 
troubles will take more than devalua- 
tion, they think. 
eNo Action Now—Prime Minister 
Chifley’s Labor Government hastened to 
scotch all rumors that Australia is 
sounding out the World Bank or the 
International Monetary Fund fora loan. 
The government's line is that the dol 
lars needed to service such debts might 
just be an added millstone around its 
neck. Chances are, though, the gov 
ernment is more worried about com- 
mitting itself to a loan before the De 
cember elections than it is about the 
cost of such a loan 

With devaluation, a new dollar source 

may open up, however. It’s likely. Aus 
tralian bankers will be able to get gov- 
ernment permission to try their luck 
floating loans in the U.S. The new 
rate should make it easier for the Aus 
tralians to get dollars on acceptable 
terms. 
e Fffect on U.S.—U.S. business inter- 
ests in Australia would probably benefit 
some from a dollar loan. But it 
wouldn’t do much to clear up the 
cloudy investment climate 

All along, the Australians have been 
lukewarm to schemes for increasing 
U.S. investments down under. The 
Australians fear added investments 
might step up the drain on dollars— 
not cut it back. Thev argue that U.S. 
investors, coming into Australia now, 
might be able to reap huge profits un- 
der the protection of the government’s 
import control program. If they took 
out the profits, the Australian dollar 
debt would be even bigger than it is 
now. 


go 


e Double Tax—The Australians argue 
long this same line against those 
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U.S. investors who want to get md 
of the double tax on profits carned i 
Australia. The Australians feel that as 
long as American investors are com- 
pelled to pay full taxes both in Aus 
tralia and in the U.S., there is a good 
chance the U.S. investors will leave 
their profits where they made them. 
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The Netherlands’ drive for dollars in 
cludes an incentive scheme for exporters: 
“free use with certain restrictions” of 
10° of their net dollar revenues. Funds 
can be used to pay for any commodity 


or service. There are also plans to set up 
Dutch restaurants and showrooms in 
U.S. cities. 


® 
More Pakistan plants: Dayton Rubber 
Co. will start blueprints for a factory to 
turn out 600 tires and tubes a day. And 
British concern—Thomas Firth, John 
Brown & Co.—is negotiating to build a 
small steel and iron mill (about 60,000 

tons a year). 

e 


metric 


Rio’s sports stadium, slated for comple 


tion in June, 1950, will seat 150,000, 
hold 200,000 without squeezing. Bra 


zilians claim it will be the biggest in 
the world. 
6 

First factory for prefabs in India, fin 
ished next month, will be turning out 
100 houses a week by mid-1950. Brit- 
ain’s Structural Mechanical Develop 
ment Engineers are the owners. 


6 

Secret talks on plane production are 
under way between Britain and Aus 
tralia. hey are part of a plan to mass- 


produce new types of jet-propelled fight- 
ers and bombers outside the British 
isles 

® 
First load of British vehicles for the 
newly formed Indian Sales Corp. ar- 
rived in Boston last week. Indian Mo- 
torcycle Co. set it up to sell British 
made bicvcles, motorcvcles, and scoot- 
ers. The British goods won't compete 
directly with Indian’s own lines. 
» 
Canadian branch of 
the British Leyland Co., has bought 
Fairchild Aircraft’s old plant at Lon 
guicul, Quebec. Leyland will use the 
plant to turn out diesel trucks for the 
\merican market. 


Levland Motors, 


* 

Japanese copper men are still plugging 
for a subsidv—despite Washington’s in 
sistence on a no-subsidy program. Pro- 
ducers want the Japanese government to 
buy about 10,000 tons of their copper 
at the same (higher) price it would have 
to pay for imports from the U. S. 
BUSINESS WEEK 
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THE TREND 





The British Crisis and the U.S. Economy-—Il 


Britain’s foreign-exchange crisis has been brought 
under control, for the short run at least. Devaluation 
of the pound to $2.80 will check the drain on London’s 
dollar reserves and greatly strengthen Britain’s position 
in world trade. 

Special U.S. help growing out of the Washington 
financial talks will also help to stabilize the British posi- 
tion. What's more, the decisions of the last two weeks 
have ruled out a British effort to find a solution in an 
exclusive sterling trade bloc. 

However, nothing would be more dangerous than to 
assume that the crisis in international trade has been 
solved by this week’s dramatic world-wide shakeup in 
currency rates. 

For Britain to capitalize fully on devaluation, other 
steps must be taken by the Labor Government—such as 
a cut in government expenditures, dropping of some 
trade controls, and an attack on industrial restrictionism 
whether it is imposed by management or by labor. 

And for the Continent to reap the full benefit of its 
nations’ currency adjustments, some of the same medi- 
cine is needed at the national level—plus a breakdown 
of intra-European trade and currency barriers. 

When that point is reached, if it is, there will be good 
reason to believe that Britain and Western Europe are 
making a real effort to become competitive again. In 
other words, the course of policy will be pretty well set 
across the Atlantic. 


Our Own Policy Problem 


What of the direction of U.S. policy? 
made in Washington in the next few months are of 
extreme importance. They will determine to a large 
extent how courageous Europe can and will be. They 
will determine to a large extent just how much chance 
there is for Europe to boost its dollar earnings and bring 
its trade with the U.S. into balance. 

The stage was set for hammering out such decisions 
in the Washington communique at the end of the 
ABC talks. For, in that statement, the Truman Adminis- 
tration committed the U.S. to accept its responsibilities 
as the one great creditor nation in the world. 

Here's what this probably means in concrete policy 


Decisions 


decisions: 

(1) ‘The Truman Administration will propose that the 
U.S. pick up some of the burden that Britain has been 
carrying in southeast Asia. The proposal might be for 
a recovery program modeled after the Marshall Plan, 
though on a much ‘smaller scale. Or it might be simply 
for the World Bank and Monetary Fund, plus our 
Export-Import Bank, to meet the area’s dollar needs. 

Such a proposal would have a political purpose: to 
strengthen the anti-Communist front in Asia, and, in 
particular to cement American-Indian ties. But it would 
also be designed to relieve the pressure exerted on 
Britain by its huge war debt to India and Pakistan. If 
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the U.S. supplied more of India’s needs, these countries 
would not have to call on Britain for so much in the 
way of “unrequited” exports. This, in turn, would 
relieve the inflationary pressure iit the sterling area. 

(2) The Truman Administration will take another 
crack at the U:S. tariff structure as a way to increase our 
imports. Some trade experts in Washington would like 
to have U.S. tariffs come down, regardless of what other 
countries do about their tariffs. hey feel that, from a 
purcly economic angle, unilateral action by the U.S. 
is in order today. But in fact, action will be taken under 
the authority of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
In either case, of course, tariff cuts would have to fall 
for the most part on manufactured goods (page 117). 

There is no hiding the fact that some American indus- 
tries would be hurt by the weakening or removal of 
existing protection. This is especially true because it 
would come on top of general currency devaluation 
abroad. On balance, however, the American consumer 
should gain. 

Will the American people back an Administration 
policy of this kind? Until the proposals are actually 
made, we shouldn't care to predict the answer to that 
question. What's certain is that the U.S. has to make 
up its mind soon where it wants to pinch its economy 
—via higher imports or via falling exports. 

For one or the other is certain. We must face the 
fact that our exports will drop, and probably drastically, 
as the Marshall Plan ends—unless the world gets roughly 
an equivalent amount of new dollars from U.S. imports, 
plus U.S. loans and investments abroad. Given action 
on both the import side and the investment side, the 
U.S. foreign-trade gap might be closed without any sub 
stantial drop in exports. 

Moreover, it is not only the amount of our export 
trade that’s at stake. The conditions under which we 
are going to trade in the future—whether by competi 
tion or by barter—are also involved. ‘There’s no possibility 
of restoring multilateral trade at a low level. 


How To Find a Solution 

But it is easier to pose the problem than it is to find 
the solution. Perhaps what is needed is a thorough 
examination of our whole foreign-trade position by a 
non-political committee made up of leaders from in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture. Such a committee might 
be appointed by the President as was the Harriman 
Committee on the Marshall Plan. Or it might be 
appointed jointly by the President and Congress. 

‘The committee’s task would be: 

(1) To establish the facts of the U.S. foreign-trade 
gap; 

(2) To appraise the consequences to the U. S. economy 
if that gap is closed by a drastic drop in exports; 

(3) To recommend, if possible, ways in which the 
gap might be closed at a high level of trade. 
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I you want to see a neat trick, watch pipeline 
men pour a quarter million barrels of crude through a 12-inch 
pipe and time its arrival to the minute, 340 miles down the line. 
Heart of this transportation system is a series of carefully spaced 
pumping stations where big pumps give the oil a 45-ton shove. 
These pipeline shipments move on a rigid timetable with no allowance 
for breakdown. That’s why the gears, motors and controls 
on these pumps run on Fafnir Ball Bearings. Fafnir is 
able to help designers eliminate trouble spots in pumps 
and many other machines because Fafnir’s experience is 
not limited to just one or two industries but is industry-wide. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


/® FAFNIR SINGLE ROW RADIAL BALL BEARING. This type of bearing is the work 


horse of industry, used in more machines and more places in machines than 


any other ball bearing. Fafnir has developed some scores of variations of this 


basic type to meet the widest range of requirements. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE QQD LINE IN AMERICA 
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Packed into these twelve pages is one 
of the most timely stories of how to achieve real 
dollar savings in the assembly of metal products. It is the 
story of Shakeproof’s Fastening Analysis Service... a service that has 

produced savings of hundreds of thousands of dollars every year 
for leading manufacturers ...and most important, how this 
same fastening analysis service can be applied to your assembly. . . without 

cost or obligation. Write for your free copy of ‘‘Fastening 

Analysis by Shakeproof”’ today! 





2533 North Keeler Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Send my copy of your new free book on 
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DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 


2533 North Keeler Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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